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THE NEW LESSON. 





BY) RITA, 





You are learning a lesson, maiden fair, 
Though a school-girl never more— 

Learning a lesson with all your heart 
Which you never have learned before. - 

The sunbeams herald the gladsome day. 

And over the waters ripple and play, 

While you are conning with heart so gay 
Your sweet new lesson o'er. 


Many a letter your hand has held 
From school-girl lover and friend, 
And many a promise, merry and true, 
Your own little hand has penned. 
But there are letters and letters, and you 
Are learning the difference ‘tween the old and new, 
And stadying over with heart so true 
The story which knows no end. 


You are *‘somebody's queen, fair, gracious, sweet, ** 
You know, for the letter you hold, 

In every line, and over and o*er, 
The same sweet truth hath told. 

‘Tis casy to study a lesson like this 

Bince learning it brings such a measure of bliss, 

And the learning is helped with a lover's kiss; 
No wonder it cannot grow old. 


As the morning heralds the full bright day, 
You stand with your hopes and feare 
On the very threshold of womanhood, 
Crowned with your eighteen years, 
Which have gathered you laurels one by one, 
Till the days of your childish plans are done, 
An the work of your womanhood scarce begun, 
hither for smiles or tears. 


So keep your secret—‘tis all your own— 
But the suntles that dimple your cheek, 
Aud the happy light In your eyes, betray 
What your lips refuse tospeak, 
And the sun shall gleam and glimmer and play 
Over the waters far away, 
Till, at the close of the happy day, 
A lover his love will scek. 
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CHAPTER V. 

‘HE let her hand stay in her cousin’s 
\ whilst she said this. She stood in the 
drooping feminine way which always pro- 
voked Feena, looking up at the tall young 
fellow, as if appealing tohis manly power 
and strength from the lower level of her 
meek, helpless womanhood; her eyes, 
looking expressively into his, said a hun- 


‘*He has come to his senses? Then he will 
know me!"’ Geordie said joyfully. 

“Yes, he will know you. But his mind 
has hardly come back yet. He is weak,and 
he has delusions,’’ Christie answered, with 
‘the careful reticence of a skilled nurse. 
“When he rouses again, you must give 
him the beef-tea and jelly which I have left 
by the bedside; and don’t let him talk.” 

Christie had followed her cousin a few 
steps as he moved on, and, as she said these 
words, she laid a light touch on his arm and 
dropped her voice to a confidential whisper 
which excluded Feena. Christie was the 
sort of woman with whom it was very 
pleasant to have a confidence, and Geordie 
went on with a murmured “All right,’ and 
without suspecting any deeper meaning in 
the emphasised words. 

Then Christie caught Feena and kissed 
her affectinately before she had tiine to de- 
fend herself. Nobody could say that Chris- 
tie was not always sweet and charming to 
her own sex; her graces and fascinations 
were not reserved for the masculine gender 
alone, a8 are some women’s. 

“Tl wonder,”’ said Feena to Janet, when 
the sisters were shut into their own room 
that night, “‘what Christie means by that 
phrase which has taken such hold of papa 
that she means to do something with her 
life? I should like to know—wouldn’t you 
Janet ?—what isin Christie’s mind which 
has to do with her lite.”’ 

Feena was standing before the looking- 
glass, brushing the long waving tresses of 
her brown hair out of the plaits in which 
they had been wrapped all day. 

“Do you suppose papa knows what she 
means ?”’ 

“It's a fine phrase,’’ Feena said contempt- 
uously as she tossed a rippling cataract of 
hair back over her shoulder. ‘It may be 
sphinx-like ; I fancy it is.”’ g 

“Feena, why are youso hard on Christie 
always?" the gentler Janet answered. 
“She has at least made a good beginning. 
I feel ashamed sometimes when I look at 


of her life than we shall of ours, I think.” 
“Probably,’”” Feena remarked = drily. 
“The Indian, I believe reckons the success 
of his life by the number of scalps which 
hang at his belt. Perhaps Christie's account 
may be made up in the same way.”’ 
“Feena!”’ 
“T have an odd fancy about Christie,’’ 





dred things if he choose to interpret them. 
And Geordie felt the softly-insinuated flat- 
tery, and the touch of the little white velvet 
hand stirred his big honest heart, and the | 
xlamor of the deep dark eyes gave him a 
pleasant glow and sensation. 

He looked down at the dainty white 
figure, so soft and womanly in all its pretty 
details; and he pressed the little hand be- | 
fore he released it—in a cousinly way, of | 
course ; for Lieutenant Geordie was not in | 
love with Christie any more than his father | 
was——only there was in his intercourse with | 
her the sort of latent charm and fascination | 
which hangs like a subtle perfume about | 
& man’s associations with some women, | 
which inade cousin Christie’s welcome now | 
such a very different thing from Feena’s of 
& minute or two ago. 


| body with a skeleton of steel inside. 


said Feena, leaning her elbow on the dress- 
ing-table and looking straight before her 
and beyond where Janet sat fair and pluinp 
and dainty, in her white  lace-trimimed 
dressing-gown. ‘You have heard of a vel- 
vet glove anda hand of steel, Janet. Well, 
Christie always make me think of a velvet 


queer fancy, is it not?”’ 
“Tt is—very uncomfortable,”’ said Janet, 


| whose strong point was not comuinand of 


languaget 
“She is soft and smooth,”’ Feena went 
on with a laugh—‘all velvet and cream. 


And yet sometimes I can hear the crank of | 


the steel bones underneath. Papa anil 
Geordie would tell you that Christie is «!! 
tenderness and softness, all heart and fee!- 
ing; but I think I know, Janet, that if she 
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his son watched in the sick-room ; and when 
the patient next opened his eyes, it was 
upon the fainiliar apparition of his friend 
and “chum” Geordie, 

“Armstrong! Is it you, old fellow?’ he 
exclaimed, stretching out a rather shaky 
hand to greet him. 

“Then the whole thing was a dream—the 
pretty nurse, and—and all the rest—and I 
ain in the old quarters after all! What has 
happened to me? Have I been seedy?" 

*Rather,"’ responded his friend laconical- 
ly; “and, look here, Mervyn, the pretty 
nurse was nota dream, buta reality. She 
has laid her commands upon me not to al- 
low you to talk. She is commanding officer 
here, you know. You are todrink beef-+tea 
and to go to sleep—a rather limited pro- 
gramme, but all the easier to follow."’ 

“Tell ine one thing—what is the matter 
with me?" 


head—rather a hard knock,"’ Geordie inti- 
mated. 

“Ilow did I get it?” 

“That’sthe point,”’ returned his friend, 
“which I think the commanding officer was 
particular we should not enter upon just at 
present. More beettea? No? Then more 
sleep! I believe those are the only alterna- 
tives she mentioned. Good night, old 
fellow !"" 

Geordie shifted the lamp and sat himself 
down resolutely, with folded arms and 
closed eyes, to discourage all attempt at 
conversation—Sir James was already slum- 
berirg soundiy in the depths of Christie's 
arm-chair behind the screen. Tempest 
Mervyn lay quiet, searching, groping still 
in the dim clouded depths of his conscious- 
ness for the explanation Armstrong would 
not give. His eyes wandered round the 
room. Geordie, sleeping, or pretending to 


the only familiar object. 
graceful, magnificent, with Jamesthe-Firat 
curls overshadowing his narrow forehead, 
| and a steel breast-plate worn incongruously 
| —inconveniently it struck Tempest, with 
the irrelevance of sick thought—over a 
satin doublet,the high old-fashioned bureau 
the diamond-paned windows plainly pat- 
| torned by the moonlight upon the white 
blinds—al!l these did not belong to the hut 
| 





at Aldershot—although Geordie did. 

“Arinstrong,’’ sail Mervyn suddenly, 
“one question—only one. Where am I?" 

“You are at Woodford Priory—my fath- 
er’s place,’’ Geordie answered succinctly. 

“Flow the deuce did IToome here?" 

“Number two trenches on forbidden 
ground too—commanding officer !"' Geordie 
| yrunted sleepily. 

Tempest shut his eyes upon the flickering 
shadows, upon the obtrusive presence of the 
ancestor, whose black bead-like eves were 
beginning to haunt him, and went back res 
olutely to a point in the mists of his mind 
from which perhaps he could find his 
road ayain. 

He is at St. Cloud, wandering in the sweet 
April sunshine beneath the budding trees 
with Estelle, looking down upon the lovely 
face, clasping the yielding hands. That at 
least is real. She is promising him tw be 


Feena, standing by, unnoticed and for-! onco gripped anything—a heart, say—that | faithtul, to wait, w trust, 
‘ | 


gotten, was perfectly conscious of the dif 


ference and resented it, whilst, with femi- | crush it into quivering atoms rather than | 


nine intuition, she understood and despised 
its source, 

Honest Geordie called that source grati- | 
tude on this oceasion—on another he would 
be at no loss to find a new name for it. 

“Thanks, Christie, for your care of poor 
Mervyn. It’s rough on him all this, poor | 
Old fellow ; but it will soon be set to rights. | 
How is he ?”” | 

_ “He has roused this evening for the first | 
time,” Christie answered, with an almost | 
Lnperceptible gience of caution towards | 
F eeua, | 


7 


she had set her mind upon she would 


let it go fron her again.” 

“Feena, don’t say such horrid things!" 
remonstrated Janet, getting up and shiver- 
ing. ‘And of Christie too! It does not 


| seem right.” 


“No, it doesn’t seem right,’’ Feena 
assented, with some show of relenting; ‘‘we 
won't do it. But there are horrid things all 
about us just now. Ideclare I am get- 


ting to be afraid of my own shadow; and | 


perhaps ny imagination is hardly fair upon 
poor Christie in consequence. Let’s go to 
t d ” 


| ‘Though guilt and shame were on thy name, 
I'd still be true.** 


| What is this foolish refrain which comes 
all unbidden into his mind now, as it did 
once before? It buzzes about his brain 
like a wasp, it fills his ears, it comes back 
again and again, until the repetition wearies, 
nauseates him. ‘“Though guilt and share." 
Tush! How a line of poetry will torment 
one at times ! 

What came next after St. Cloud and 
Estelle? Dearest, sweetest Estelle! How 
| exquisitely lovely she looked when he saw 
| her last, with that brown hat set on her 
| gruoeful little bead and the violet eyes look- 


“Well, you have had a knock on the | 
| ting up in the bed clutching the air with his 
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Meanwhile Sir James Armstrong and ing up at himthrough misty tearr, tears of 


sorrow for the parting from him. Give ber 
up! Break hisengagement! His father— 
the Duke—Madame de Rougemont! His 
mind wasall abroad again; he brought it 
back with an effort to the track. What was 
that about giving up his engagement? His 
father! He remembered now; he met him 
onthe railway after the crossing and the 
fog, and—and—he wason the heels of the 
truth now, following itup. It was as if he 
suddenly turned a corner and inet it face to 
face. 
“Armatrong, Armstrong! Great Heaven, 
what is it? Did I—— He was violent, out- 
rageous, insulting,—did we fight, he and I 
—the old man ? Oh, Heaven—iny father tool 
Did he strike me? He threatened it, I know. 
Did I—lose—iny—senses, Armeatrong, and 
— Merciful powers, am I losing then 
now? I saw him dead—dead !"’ 

His voice, taint and slow at first, had risen 
to a wild half-hysterical shriek: he was sit- 


clenched hands; a great horror was in his 
wild eyes, a ghastly dread in his drawn pal- 
lid face. The two inen, father and son, who 
had started up at his first cry, stood, one.on 
either side of the bed, staring acroms at each 
other, scared for the inomnent out of all self 


pomsersion. 


* * Though guilt aed shame were on thy name’ * 


gasped Mervyn, going back to the haunting 
line: “Armstrong, is this what you would 
not tell me? “No''—with a strong shudder 
—‘it in not possible! Not even his provoca- 
tion! Heaven, how he spoke of—of her! 1 
would have killed any other man who had 
dared to do so, But he was my father; I 
was nearly mad, 1 know; I have such a 
temper too—and he roused it. But, Arin- 


| strong, Geordie, tell me—I was not so inwd 


as—us—that? Speak, nan, quick, or I shall 


| go mad now!" 


sleep, ina carved high-backed chair, was | 
The ancestor, | 


It was the young Arinstrong who reooyv- 
ered himself first. Ile bent over his friend. 
“Mervyn, lie down again,’ he said in a 


| tone of authority. ‘*This is another of your 


| 


bad dreains. Father, shut the door and lock 
it; that woman has heard, and she is coim- 
ing. Mervyn, look here; this is what has 
happened to you. You were coming up 
from Folkstone in the boat-train ; it ran off 
the rails near here; there was an awful 
sinash—an accident, in fact. You were hurt, 
and the General is—dead."’ 

“Killed? Thank Heaven!" ejaculated 
Tempest, falling back upon his pillows 
with a yreatsob. “Then I—did not kill 
him?" 

“You saw him afterwards,"’ Geordie said 
evasively, ‘just before you went off your- 
self. The sight haunted you, no doubt. 
Here, drink this’’—holding a drauylit to 
his lips; “and, Mervyn, now that I havo 
disobeyed orders and told you all thisyskeep 
quiet and don’t talk in this wild way before 
the women—the nurse, 1] mean. It may 
shock them, you know.” 

“Yeu, yes, | understand. There is no 
fear now that that horror has been lifted ott 
me. Poor old boy! I wish—I wish, Arm- 
strony, that we had parted differently.”’ 

“Hush!'’ said Geordie warningly, “Wil! 
you open the door, sir?'’—to his father. «1 
suppose we tnust let her in.’’ 

The nurse was knocking; she came in, 
with an anxious look towards the bed. 

“IT thought I heard my patient, and that 
you might want me,"’ she said. 

“He has been a little excited; but he is 
quiet again,’’ Sir James answered. “We 
shall dv very well now, I think. It wa 
pitty you were disturbed.”’ 

The woinan—she was a trained hospital 
nurse froma London institution—felt the 
patient's pulse and shook her head over it. 

“I had better come back tw him,” she 
said. ‘*The pulse bas yone up wa hundred 
and twenty.” 

“Yes,"’ remarked Geordie Armstrong, 
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“he had a bad dream'’—with a mesming , or three my Engt 


fin- ' 
Sur James will ”, 


look at Mervyn. 
“He seems all 
ish the night with him. 
to bed; won't you, sir?” 
The nurse hesitated 
seeined calin again, end 


again now. I'l) 


ened.”” And Geordie Armstrong 
deep breath as she closed the door behind 


ber. 


CHAPTER VI. 

T St. Cloud it was stilh aptine. and the 
sun wassbining. It was shining warm 
and bright upon Estelle Verney as she 

stvod at her window. She had thrown it 

open to let inthe golden flood in all its 
ory, and the joyous stream was bathi 

fier hands and kissing ber beautiful hair. 


examining the ivy and well-kept greenery 


in his little warden. 
Tnere was not much tw look atin the few 


»juare yards of space enclosed within four | a 
‘ | wereallapart. Mrs. Vern-y 


ivy-covered walls—just a balflozen or so of 
rome-trees, only budding as yet, anda few 
tufteof gray levender and shabby half. 
starved camomile, set in the little box-bor- 


dered beds, and a row of small-leaved ever- | 
| and 


green shrubs in green tubs ranged on either 
side of the steps leading into the house. 

But Monsier Dutertre found a good deal 
apparently to interest him in these unprom- 
ising tuaterials. 


Up above, Estelle had a wider view. of I 


Beyond the large green-shuttered house to 
the right ran the broad blue-gray Seine, 
with the sunshine sparkling and dancing 
over it. 

Little stearnboats, glancing red and green. 
like big brightly-colored huinming-birds in 
the sun, gay and bright, as everythin 
French must needs be, plied merrily to anc 
fro with a little splash and bustle. 


Over beyond the sprinkled water, the 


ish—an en- 
with a big o-rovet in e and gold 


over the ux » “E.G.” 


ou aan her love-story 
wan 
feeling the ] which hed 
it cailataeees into a very 
of sweet ness and , 
A year ago her life-fate came her. A 
year before thy had t she could 


She was an only child, and ber mother, 
| nearly heart-broken by the death of her 
husband, had then retired to a quiet coun- 








| 


try place presided over by the husband of | 


| = dear old school-friend, ‘and had devoted 
herself to the training of her child, holding 
| in her retirement little or no intercourse 


| with the few relatives she possessed, and | 


Down below Monsieur? Dutertre, in his least of all with Madame de Rougetnount, 
ochre-lored blouse, was sauntering round , ber husband's sister. 


Madame had resided for many years in 
| France, and her sister-in-law and she were 
rs to each other. 

Their lives, their tastes, habits, feelings, 
loved her 
quiet English home, Madame de Rouge- 
inont couldexist only in excitement and 


ety. 
fet, when Mra. Verney died suddenly, 
madame heard that her orphan 
daughter was left alone, she sent her maid 


J . > pretty , ‘ eit. 
| over with inany pretty messages and writ 





| 





opposite shore showed trim and green and | 


beyond the roofs of Boulogne the dense 


brown tree waves of the Bois closed in and 


fringed the view. 

Estelle stood gazing over beyond the tufted 
horizon of trees, with a great wistful long- 
ing looking out of the violet depths of her 
even, 

Dutertre, glancing up at her, drew up his 
tongue with a .ittle *click’’ which expresses 
French pity and concern, and said to him- 
weit - 


“Ah, the poor little thing! She is waiting | 


for the post, 
which ean not come. The fine young gen- 
tleman had the air of being so earnest, so 
devoted too! Can it be that the English are 
volage? Or itis perhaps that madaine wills 
the letter should not coine? Monsieur le 
luc is rich ; he adores tnademonselle, 
plain to be seen; and the handsome En- 

lishinan is mot a good parti, Mademoiselle 
F iorine says. Ah but inadame knows best 
her aflairs, and she is but young !"’ 


She looks always for the letter | 


| oracle. 


as is, 


Dutertre laid his finger on the side of his | 


nose reflectively and sagaciousl y and shrug- 
ged lis shoulders, He was inquisitive and 
officious, but sympathetic withal ; inoreover 
he was kept in excellent order by the work- 
worn capable wite who had always taken 
the burden of the house upon her spare 
bent shoulders. 

Her sad jean face looked out now from 
the door, and her sharp high-pitched voice 
called to the overgrown lad who loved play 
somuch betterthan work— 

“Jean, Jean, what doest thou there, loit- 


ten offers of a home, affection, and a!l the 
delights of life in Paris—*the ante-chainber 

‘aradise,’’ as its vyotaries call it—to her 
young niece. 

The last inducement did not weigh much 
with the young girl, heart-broken at the 
first great sorrow of her life, but the first 
two did: and, alter a consultation with her 
mother's friend Clara Wilmer, she decided 
to accept her aunt's offer. 

“IT wish you could stay 


with us, dear,’ 


| the Rector’s wife had safd; ‘but the chil. 


dren are noisy, | know’'—apolugetically— 
“and there are a great any of them, and it 


| is a dull, buried sort of an existence for a | 


young thing like you. 

“It is very different for me, you know; I 
have my family—and John. But, for you, 
allthe world is before you. And John 
thinks itis right that you should accept 
this offer. 


“You ought to know your father's rela 
tives—the veaclaimon you, he says. 
Madame de Rougemont has no children ; 


like the flesh-pots of Egypt best. I should 
feel a» if pn Denke had been un- 
faithful. . 

“I am glad sbe can be happy there,”’ the 


remarked. 

“And so am I,’’ said his wife heartily- 

And Estelle was happy, in spite of tender 
meroories and regrets of and oft- 
swelling tears; for was like a scene ol 
enchantment, amd madaine was kind and 
caressing, and the German Spa, where they 
moro the summer various on- 

ities and inthe h of a pictures: ue 
region, was full of charm and novelty for 
the yous girl. 

write —— accounts of oveqseng 

and of everybody back t Hawarden, cvl- 
ored by her enthusiasm and by the unsus- 
pecting faith of her youth and inexperience, 
and her friends were satistied for her. _ 

Then, her first year of mourning being 
over, madame brought her back to Paris 
and introduced her into society. 

reat success, and Madaine wastriuinphant. 

Young attaches went mad after her, suc- 
ceptible Frenchmen were at her fect. The 
beautiful Englishlady was the centre of at- 
traction atevery salon and soiree of the 
season. 

Her charmin 
quisite beauty, her grace and sweetness, took 


simplicity, her fresh ex- | 





A a — ™ 
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pet ad I was firmly convinced, would my 
o Alexander w ine in an 
“For a year after tees Spiendid Tedd ing 
- made ine Alexander's wife ] was very 

appy. 

i was too ignerant of the value of money 
t understand that we were liv. far be. 
youd our inoue, and enjoyed to the ution 
the luxuries surrounding ime—the constant 
guity that was in such str Contrast to the 
ecaoo) rousine from which I had just been 
vate neglect, often 

“Then a a 
ingiwiwn Lotjeced tomy husband's coun 
of con.luct—his drinking, his extravagance 
and his late hours. Still, I found 


own 
pleasures in society and a renewal 


S0Ine 


, of iny favorite studies, 


She was a | 
| asking me to request a loan o 


the hearts of men by stort. Madame de, 


Rougemont, according to the French ma- 
trimmonial etiquette, received in as many 
months half « dozen proposals of marriage 
for her beautiful niece, and rejected then 


) all. 
For madame knew that better things | 
_ dence was languid and commonplace. 


than any of these would come by-and-by, 
and she could afford to wait; she was in no 
hurry. Such beauty as Estelle’s was worth 


' acoronet; and, under Madame de Rouge- 


mont’s chaperonage, such a prize was quite 


, within her reach, as madame justly cal- 








| Lan 


she writes that she is lonely; you inay be a | 


dear comfort to her, Estelle—-I know you 
will be. 

“And your duty is first to your own peo- 
ple, John suys’’—John being always Clara’» 
“And, oh, iny darling’’—breaking 
down into tears—*'! ain so sorry Ww let you 
ge! But I suppose itis right.” 

So Estelle, thus speeded, went, quitting 
little Hawarden andall the 
childhood with bitter blinding tears, follow- 
ed by the envy of some, the good wishes of 

] 


When she got‘to her new home, she won- | 


dered what had mmade her aunt send for her; 
she seerned s) out of place with 


friends of her | 


culated. 
[10 BE CONTINUED. } 
i ee ee ? 


Gerard’s Secret. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 








where a glowing grate threw genial iight 

and warmth upon the occupants, that 
Gerard Langton, lawyer and millionaire, 
listened with bated breath and pallid cheeks 
to a low and melodious voice that told the 
story ofa life. 

Beside him, a beautiful woman of about 
thirty, yet ten years younger than Mr. 
n, reclined in a low cushioned chair, 
her dress, her attitude, both speaking of the 
ease wealth gives, but her face full of the 
deepest anguish, as her lips recounted this 
story. 

“You love me,"’ she said, gently yet sadly, 
‘and I love youas I never loved anyone 
before, although I ain a widow. 

“That you knew, but you did not know 
my husband's name. By my uncle's last 
request I drop it and took his, with 
the property he left me. 

* Du not look at me tenderly Gerard,do not 
shake my voice or my heart, for when you 
know whol am, you will not repest the 
vifer you have made me, and which, Heaven 


I wasin aluxuriously furnished room 


is my witness, I tried tu avert." 


her sad | 


heart and her mourning garb in madaine’s |! 


way salon—se tnuch in the way in inadame's 
restiess seli-absorbed life. 

But Madame knew her affuirs,as Dutertre 
hw! remarked. She had heard of the 
beauty of her brother's child; she 


' the prestige of the chaperonage of a young 


ering like an imbecile as thou art? And, , 


behold, the letters for madame wait for 
thee!" 

A pile of letters and papers were in her 
hand. Estelle’s heart beat fast as she heard 
Dutertre’s slippered feet run lightly up the 
BLAITS. 3 

Going to the door to meet him, she took 
the pile from leis hand, but she did not 
attempt to sort it until the conceirye had 
concluded his profuse morning civilities 
and had gone his way again. 

Then she turned back into her room and 
looked through the coe growing whiter 
and whiter as she looked. 

It was true then that he did not write! 
She had hawt a little ghost of a suspicion— 
afer the manner of Dutertre—that perhaps 


Madame de Rougemont might be responsi- | 
| wrote to Clara Wiliner. 


ble for this inexplicable silence which was 
wearing her heart out, 
She was ashame! of this suspicion now 


and beautiful girl with just sufficient dowry 


in French society, was worth. She had 


knew | 


lL love you, and it is because I do love 
you that I will not let you link your honor- 
able nuine with that of the wretch who was 
my husband. 

“I was very young—not sixteen—when he 


| an unwelcome guest, 





especial en uages 
and music. I was fond, too, of "watenes or 
painting, and made presents to my friends 
of speciinens of my skill in that line. 
“It was four years after m marriage 
when I was thunderstrack by ) meen 
money from 
Uncle Richard, a the information added 
that every penny of iny property was gone 
Since then ti have news that “J 
portion of it was lost at the gaining-tables, 
“Day after day the request was renewed, 
but I would not yield. Upon my marriage 
Uncle Richard had sold his city residenc 
and taken up a perinanent abode at Grass. 
bank, where, knowing my husband to be 
never visited him. 
I wrote occasionally, but the love of years, 
like that of father and child, had been so 
sadly strained by my persistence in marry. 
ing Alexander, that even our correspon- 


“I would not, therefore, write to him to 
ask a favor that I knew would not have 
been necsssary without criminal reckless- 
ness of expenditure, and each refusal made 
my husband inore furious. : 

‘Then came an overwhelming blow. Alex- 
ander forged a check, and drew two thous- 
and pounds of Uncle Richard's money from 
the bank. 

“I donotthink my uncle would ever 
have prosecuted him had he guessed who 
was the forger; but he handed the whole 
matter over to law as soon as it was discover- 
~d that the check was forged. 

It was traced to Alexander, and at the 
same tine it was found that he had robbed 
in tue Same way his former employers. He 
had given up all‘work upon his marriage; 
but when he found hi:mselt without money 
his knowledge of the business enabled 
hiin to forge the check of Derkiss and Co. 

‘Even it Uncle Ricbard had spared him 
for iy sake, this other forgery would have 
entitled him to penal servitude. 

“Hie was sentenced to seven years, and 
Uncle Richard took me home, full of heaven- 
SM pd and forgiveness for the child who 
had trested hitn so ungratefully.”’ 

“Then your husband isin prison ?”’ asked 
Gerard in a hard, strained voice. 

“No, no; he is dead! He died within 
the first year. Unele Richard saw the death 
in the paper, andsent the money for his 
burial. No; I am free; but none the less 


' lam the widow of a convicted felon.”’ 


“But none the less,’’ quoted Gerard, ‘the 
wonian I love and honor above al) others, 
and hope still to make my wife.” 

It took, however, more than one inter- 
view, full of lover's pleading, to win Maude 
from her resolution. 

She so honored her lover, was so proud of 
his good name and the position he had at- 
tained by his talent, that her sensitive na- 


| ture shrank from even the shadow of her 


came tw inake a# visit Ww some friends living | 


at Girassbank. 
*“Unele Richard had acountry seat vear 


the village. 
tw preventher being absolutely ineligible | 


grown tired; she wanted a new excitement, | 


a new interest in her life, and Estelle offer- 
ed it at the right moment. 

“Itis the most exquisite face in the 
world!’ she exclaimed w herself when 
Estelle emerged from her travelling-wraps 
and subinitted herselfto the inspection of 


her new relative. 
“She is graceful too, perfectly unconscious | 


and well trained—a gentlewoman ut the 
first glance. All she wants is a French 
wilet and a little less English reserve and 
stiffness. 

“There is a charming simplicity about ber 
and a freshnesss which is positively adora- 
ble. Those complexions oi pearl and rose- 
leaves do not exist out of England. Suc 
will make quite a sensition here.” 

“My aunt is kindness itself,’ Estelle 
“She received mie 
in the most affectionate wav. It iade me 


_erya little; but she seemed to understand. 


that she had seen for herself that no letter | 
| seen —s so Charuing; it is like a 
e. 


really came. 

She had had only one letter from him in 
all ber life; their sweet lorestory had all 
been told in spoken words, in blissful in- 
terviews, cach one marked in her memory. 


| beautiful things. 


Her home is very oeouciiul. I have never 


' fairy- 


“And she is beautiful too; and one likes 
{ wonder darling mother 


/ never knew aunt Estelle; she says she has 


Yet she knew the bold, clear —— | 
t 


she could never tiistake it for any other. 
was hot there aim ngs all that heap of un- 
jinportant correspondence—she had seen 
that at a ylance. 

It was now nearly a fortnight since he 
had gone away, yet there had oome but one 
letter from bhiiwi—the long, lover-like,ardent 
epistie with which he broke through mad- 
aine’s prohibition, seribbledin pencil dur- 
ing his night-journey, and posted at Folk- 
stone iimimediately after his arrival. 

Since that there had been nothing. 
had tormented herself night and day with 
fears of everything excepting his love and 
constan 


It did pot enter her tnind to doubt these 
—happily for her. 
were lwo strong. 

Now, «8 she sat with the heap of letters in 
hor lap—all inadaine’s netes of invitation, 


milliners’ bills, suuvunceuients of soles two | 


She 


Her own faith and love | 


been so lonely in a foreign country away 
trom all her relatives. ; 

“But | suppose, having married a French- 
man, she was obliged to adopt his country 
whilst he lived, and, af'ler his death, had 


**] first met Alexander at a picnic, where 
he was the very life of the party, every- 
body's cavalier, courtevus to all, full of wit 
and animation and service for all. 

“I believe every girl at the grounds 
thought she had captivated him, his atten- 
tions were so well divided, avd yet so im- 
pressive to each one. 
more than asalesinan in a large wholesale 


house with a good salary, but he had the | room, in case notes or messages had been 


He claimed to be no | 


_ Dangers of a gentleman, a good education, . 
and the most perfect beauty of face and form 


that 1 ever saw in a man. 

“It was not long before it was evident that 
he wished to win iny love, and he had an 
easy task. 


“such love as a child of sixteen can give, | 


I gave him. 

“ile was the impersonation of every hero 
of poetry and fiction with whom my limited 
reading bad made me familiar. School. 
girl like, I had made an ideal hero, and 
fitted this, my first admirer, with all his 


, liuayinary perfections. 


**F ruin the tirst, Uncle Richard disliked 
him, pronouncing bim false and shallow, 


, and assuring ine that my personal attruc- 


tions had not won his heart; but that the 
fuct of my being heiress to a large property 


| bad gained me the protestations in which I 


so tirmly believed. 
“It is ul story to me now, Gerard. 


painf 
Let it sulfice that I 1ived in a world of deli- 


grown accustomed to it, and preferred it. | 


Certainly itis very gay and bright and 


beautiful here; but, oh, I love dear Haw- | 


arden best, and 1 think of you all and of 
that dearspot under the yew-tree a hun- 
dred times aday! You and litle Dorothy 


will not forget lo water the forget-me-nvuts, | 


will you?” 
“Her heart is right,"’ Clara Wilmer said, 
as she handed the letter to her husband. 


| did consent, 


“IT wasalittie jealous when! read about | 


| the beautiful aunt and the beautiful home 
—_oe for the dead inether, 1 mean, and 
* 


round on her shabby car 


worn by chil- 
dren's feet, and ber fad 


curtains. 


| 


cious dreams while Alexander remained at 
Girassbank. When he left, he carried my 
promise wo be his wife at Christinas. 

“I think if my money had depended upon 
Uncle Richard that my wiarriaye might 
have been prevented by his threatening two 
disinherit me, but from ny father and 


| 1 die,as you know, at noon to-morrow. 


own misery falling upon his life. 

But the victory was won at last, and the 
lawyer walked home one evening full of a 
poss. glad joy, for Maude had promised 

his wife. 

“If you are willing to take Alexander 
Hull's widow for your wife,"’ she had suiil, 
“T will not oppose you longer, for I love 
you with all my heart.”’ 

He had no thought but of that glad 
triuinph when he turned up the gas in his 
office. Ile wasin the habit of making 4 
last visit there before going up to his bed- 


left for him. One laythere on this even- 
ing, a Shabby-looking envelope, but direct 
ed ina bold, handsome hand that he reoog- 
nized at onee. 

He tore it open. After a few words of 
introduction the note ran :— 


“You did the best you could for me on 
my trial, but the facts were too strong for 
you. I hare now a last favor to ask of you. 


fou. 
as iny lawyer,can see ine at any time. W ill 
you come as soon a8 you receive this, an 
win the gratitude of the man you know as 
JAMES Fox.” 
“The man I know as James Fox,’ mut 
tered the lawyer; ‘the smooth, plausible 
scoundrel who actually made me believe 


‘him innocent of the hideous murder |r 
_ which he was convicted. 


“I can find extenuation for some murders, 


but this cold-blooded assassination of an old 


my mother I had inherited money that ' 


inaie me independent, in a pecuniary sense, 
of his control or consent. 

“Most grudgingly, however, my uncle 
r searching inquiry about 
Alexander, resul in no worse report 
than that his employers thought him fast, 
idie, and to be a fortune-hunter. Even 


itle bit perhaps for myself'—looking | then, my dear uncle would have 


my fortune by setting it strictly upon my- 
self; but with the reckless genbeealay of mt 


“I could not bear Estelle to forget, or to treme youth I refused to have thus done. 


ow 


nan for money only was revolting.  —_s, 
“How he deceived me, though, or a time! 
And how he exulted over his ee 
doing so when, as he says, facts w 
strong! Shall'I go to him? I suppos ! 
must. It is still early.” id 
It was not yet midnight when —. 
Langton was usbered into the cell of ee 
man who in a few short bours was tw} _" 
the extreme penalty of the law for the w' 
of criines. ——- 
Yet there was nothing revolting '” 
ap of the criininal. lly ar 
is dress was neat, his Lair caref onde 
ranged, his moustache faultiess, bis 
white and refined-looking. bed as bis 
adic 
lawyer en . 
“f knew you would come,” he and, oe 
teously, “though you were offended 
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want of frankness. 
You will not refuse the last request of a 
dying man, Mr. Langton ?”’ 
“Not if I can grant it,” was the reply. 
“This,"’ said the murderer, 
first offence against the law. 


“Some years ago I was sentenced for a of 


terin of years fora forgery. By astrange acci- 
dent I escaped the penalty. On the same day 


James Fox was sentenced totwo years for | 
— larceny and we went together to prison | 


ames Fox—my companion, understood 
not inyself—was deranged, but his lawyers 
had not been able to save him, as his aber- 
ration was not always apparent 

«When we were entered upon the books 
ofthe eam imagine iny amusement when 
my fellow-prisoner gave my name, for his 
own. 

‘Like a flash I saw the advantage to pe 
gained by the deception, and allowed the 
error to pass. My companion committed 
suicide, and nn = with two years’ “im- 
prisonment, i of seven. 

“But I feared recognition, and went 
to Canada. There I lived by my wits until 
a year ago, when I returned here to t to 
raise noney from my wife, and thought I 
suw an easier = by committing the 
crime for which I die to-morrow. I want 
to see my wife. I wron her—I robbed 
her—but Heaven is ny witness I loved her. 
When I was put in prison she eT my 
pame, and took her own again. it is not 
tor Mrs. Alexander Hull you must go, but 
for Mrs. Maude Teinple. 

“She is ny wife! I wou!d bid her fare- 
well.” 

“Sheis not your wife! Yourown crimes 
have released her from any allegiance to 

oul” 
- “You know her?” 

“Yes! I know what she has suffered, and 
beg ot you to let her still believe you died 


years Aw 
“She is happy ?” 
“Scarcely that. Such wounds as hers 


never heal entirely, but it is cruelty to tear 
them open when they are quiet a 

‘*Has she married again ?”’ 

“No. She is still your widow!” 

“Tt is hard to deny myself one more sight 
of her face, and the hope I had that she 
would say she forgave me!”’ 

“Think of ber, not of youself!’’ 

There was a long silence in the cell. 

Every throb of Gerald Langton’s heart 
was a pain to him, but Alexander Hull sat 
in a silence, evidently reluctant to 
give up his wish. 

At last he spoke. 

‘“*You have been very good to me. Tell 
me, now, if you have any personal reason 
for your request. Perhaps—you love her?" 

“Ido!” wasthe brief reply: “She has 
promised to be my wife !"’ 

“Then it will be James Fox who is hanged 
to-inorrow ! I meant to give my real name 
up, but I will carry my secret to my grave. 
It may be in another world even this little 
last self-denial will bea plea for me. Go 
now. You may trust me.” 

And he kept his word, and he kept his 
secret. 

When Maude a few weeks later became his 
wife, she little guessed the terribie ordeal 
which he had spared her, or the added dis- 
grace that belonged to the name she had 
given up, 

————>_ «a - - 


Friend in Need. 


BY EDWARD BAYNE. 








for Boston ?’’ 
The burly porter who was addressed 
Krew quite genial in manner when he saw 
the pretty face of the young lady beside 
him. 

‘Just one hour, miss.’’ 

“Then I can take a look at the city,”” said 
Marian East to herself. 

The porter heard, and was at once ready 
with his advice. 

‘‘Best jump into that street-car, miss—the 

blue one over yonder. It will take rs up 
on Main Street in ten minutes, and Main 
street holds all the principal stores.”’ 
_ Marian East thanked him with a charm- 
ing sinile, and made her way to the street- 
car which was on the point of leaving the 
station as she reached it. 

Tue city was not avery large one; but 
the shops were sufficiently tempting to hold 
her a prisoner before them for some mo- 
ments before she remembered to glance at 
a clock. 

Twenty minutes of her hour had already 
slipped by. 

She gave up a secret little plan that she 
had formed on her way that evening in the 
train. 

She knew only one person in that city, 
and he was quite ignurant of her presence 
on this day. 

During the previous summer, she had 
met George Elphinstone in the country, at 
the house ot a mutual friend who was his 
business ner. 

They had ridden, driven, walked and 
talked together for three long happy 
Inonths, 

And when they parted, George Elphin- 


| [er long before the next train leaves 


stone had ask for and obtained her picture, | 


which he had vowed to -y- 4 for ever, a8 
the inost sacred treasure of his life. 

Then he went away, and silence fell be- 
tween thein. 

No letter came to remind Marian of the 


friend whom she had allowed to grow 0 | 


dear. 
To all ap 


her heart ached as she tried to unlearn the 
lesson which he had been at such pains to 


1ce she had been only 4) 
summer friend to him, while he—oh, how | 


Well, that is all over! | 


THE SATURDAY 


ae ne over now. 

earned to fo G “I pbin- 

stone, she said to hale + soa eorge El phin 
And she would not own that her “atup 


‘is not my | over” in this city, his home, had been rnude, 


| only that she might have the sad pieasure 
ooking upon the walls that sheltered 
| him, and of seeing his name on the office 
‘ign which he 80 often described wo 
er. 

Himself she did not wish to see, unless 
| she might catch one glim 
| distance, herself unseen, in some crowded 
street. 

|. To be obliged to speak to him now, to 
| hold his hand a moment, and to look into 
ya 7) <b e a stranger—oh, that would be 

readful! 


- #0. 

s these thoughts rT? through 
Marian’s mind she had eft the shop win- 
dows, and had been borne onward by the 
ever-hurrying crowd until the name of a 
street, painted on a lamp-post opposite, 
—— her eye and brought her to a pause 
—‘‘Spring Street.”’ 

It was there that George Elphinstone had 
his office. 

There was but the breadth of one street 
between thei. 

Should she cross it ? 

At the top of Spring Street she could see 
the iron posts and ings of some park or 
— garden; and a crowdof well-dressed 

adies and children were constantly passing 
up that a 

Most of them passed by Marian, not with- 
out aswift glance of inquiry at her fixed 
attitude and thoughtful absorbed face. 

“No, I will not go,”’ she thought at last. 

“Oh, ny purse, ny purse! I’ve lost it. 
Where's a policeman?” cried a nervous- 
looking woman, who had been standing 
close beside Marian at the crossing, while a 

rocession of cabs and carriages passed 

own the street, 

Marian turned to glance at her, and then 
at the clock in a watchinaker’s window. 

lt was past the half-hour, time for her to 
return to the depot. 

“One moment, miss,’’ said an important 
voice, as she stepped from the curbstone. 

A hand was laid upon Marian’s arin. 

A blue-coated policeinan, after listening 
an instant to the nervous Woman, was actu- 
ally armas her. 

“I did not see it done,and I am in a hurry 
to catch a train,’’ she suid, hastily. “T have 
no information to give about it.’ 

The policeman grinned. 

“I suppose not, miss, But you must 
come with me."’ 

“Go with you? Why ?—where?’’ 

“As if you didn’t know, miss. To the 
station-house, of —- This lady has 

iven you in charge, and you must go there 
Sood bd convened.” . a 

Marian turned pale. 

“You are wronging me terribly,’’ she said 
to the lady, who only tossed her head scorn- 
fully. 

“Come,” said the policeman. 

“Tam innocent. Iam just from the coun- 
try, and I ain going & Boston to take a 

lace in a school,’’ said Marion, trying to 

eep back her tears. ‘‘Indeed,madain, you 
are terribly mistaken,”’ she added, turning 
again to the lady,as she nodded w the police- 
man and promised to ineet him at the po- 
lice-stution in ten minutes. “I am a re- 
spectable school-teacher; my name is Marian 
East, and I have——”’ 

‘Marian East,’’ repeated a voice in the 
crowd, which was gradually collecting out- 
side the group of three. 

The next moment the nervous lady and 
the policeman were pushed unceremon- 
iously aside, two warm friendly hands took 
Marian’s, and a handsome dark-eyed man 
was siniling down at her protectingly. 

‘Miss Eust, how delighted I am to meet 
you,” suid the genial voice of George El- 

hinstone, the voice that she had learned to 
ove 80 well. “I have been traveling in 
Europe constantly for a year past, on bus- 
iness, fur aclient, and have been moving 
so rapidly that it was quite hopeless for 
letters to follow me, and returned only 
yesterday morning, and tomorrow I was 
going tw our friend Gaylord to ask your 
address; and here 1 meet you like this. 
But is anything | aie 

The important policeman was looking 
strangely crestiallen, as he watched this 
warm greeting to Marian, from agentleman 
whom he knew very well. 

But the nervous lady held her ground, 
and in a few words repeated to Mr. Elphin- 
stone the charge she had tmmade ayguinst 
Marian. 

“Absurd nonsense!"’ said Mr. Elphin- 
stone indignantly. ‘Here, Peterson.’ 

He said a few words Ww the policeman, 
who seemed to know him very well and 
respect him highly, and ignoring the ner- 
vous lady's complaint, he handed Marian w 

a carriage and drove away. 

Straight to his partner's house they went, 
and in the charge of his partner's wile Mr. 
Elphinstone left Marian, while he went 
with the policeman and the nervous lady 
before the police magistrate and explained 
the case. 

Within an hour he returned, 
Marian’s unchecked bagyage from the station 





with him. 

As for that school in Boston,I have a 
word Ww say,"’ he remarked w Marian, that 
evening, when Mrs. Gaylord considerately 


| sat with her husband in the next parlor, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
} 
| 


teach her, in those happy days among the | 


MoULtaiN scenes. 


i trouble aa possible. W 
- 


| look after. 


well out of the range of the curtained 
arch. 
“J have a better situation for you." 
“But the Boston place is a ver) good 
one,” said Marian, innocently. 
“But you will have so wany pupils to 
In the place I offer you will 
have but one, and be will give you as little 
@ you muy, 


of him from a | 


Not for worlds would she have had it | 


bringing | 


EVENING POST. 

Marian? Will you teach your busband 
how to be a good and huppy man?” 

The tears rose tw her pretty blue eyes as 

he drew her bead down upou his shoulder. 
| “Oh, you will never know how much I 

have cared for you,"’ she murmured; “and 
I thought you had forgotten me." 

“I was only waiting, love, till I had a fit 
aun t alte you” he said, as he kissed 
rer. 


And in her heart Marian secretly blessed 
the nervous lady, and the policeman, and 
the missing purse. 

re 


QUESTIONS TO PrRomMoTE TALK.—Is it 
possible that the old and new continent (as 
eminent geologists assert) were once united, 
and that they had been rent asunder by 
SOLE ny convulsion of nature? Would 
the worl gain or lowe if all the treasures in 
the dead languages were translated into 
English, and the tongues themselves no 
nore studied? Do you suppose Shakspeare 
had any idea that he was to be immortal? 
If so, why did he not leave a corrected copy 
of his works? Will the United States ever 
be entangled in European politics, or be at- 
tacked by European armies for the sake of 
conquest? Is there any bottom to the ocean, 
or may not our planet be composed princi- 

ly of water, as itis principally covered 
by it? Will thore be ever monuments of 
architecture raised in America, equal to 
those of Europe, and of adtiquity? Will 
the globe ever be completely occupied by 
civilized beings, enli htened and triendly 
towards each other? Will the time ever 
arrive when the air will be astull of balloons 
a8 the ocean is of ships? Has the changing 
of the tide any effect upon the longevity of 
one on a deathbed? Will one language 
ever predoininate over the rest; if so, which 
will it be? To what other purposes is it 
possible that steam may be hereafer ap- 
plied? Are Ceres, Pallas, and other sinaller 
— roven to be but fragments ofa world? 
8 it demonstrated, or only supposed, that 
the heavenly bodies are inhabited? Is the 
pepe of the globe increasing, decreas- 
ng, or stationary May not locomotives 
one day really supersede the use of horses? 
Should a young lady in affluent cireum- 
stances learn Latin? May not every street 
in cities be converted into railroads? Is it 
right, under any circumstances, to marry 
for money? Has a planet really burst and 
been broken to pieces? If so, many not 
this earth be also broken to pieces? Has 
the noon any effect — inen’s imagina- 
tions? Account for the derivation of the 
word lunatic? Isthe sun really composed 
of fire, or not? Should the poor ever 
inarry ? 
ee ee 

THe Utter Youna Lapy.— A recent 
writer, speaking of the tashionable guit of 
the utter young ry ! of the period, says 
that it is supposed to be the offspring of the 
“utterly utter manners of the Loudon 
uesthetes, who have set the fashion tur lan- 
guid, willowy, weary wabbies, now the 
rage at many fashionable gatherings” of tho 
now illuminated of silliness, “When the 
avsthete appearsupon the front dour-step 
with her Langtry hat, and shakes out the 
bangles on her bracelets, pushes into better 
position the Jucqueminot roses at her belt, 
or the tield daisies in her fourth buttonhole, 
shakes out the puffing of her polonaise, 
raises a balloon parasol, with ite lvory han- 
dle carved like a calla lily, and prepares to 
get into the shape for the fashionable gait, 
lor the space of one ininute her body seems 
w work upon eccentrics, Her insteys go in 
with a jerk, her bustle tlies back, her ee 
column shoots forward at an angle of about 
furty-cight degrees, and remains rigid, ber 
neck liits, her chin goes about an inch and 
tive-eigiits above its normal line, her nose 
naturally follows, and, perhaps, lmaproves 
upon theincline, her arins Ww the elbow 

joints hang like willow branches, while the 
hand that does not engage i 





itself with the 
parasol hangs limpand languid. It requires 
Lwo teeters Ww give the shape inertia, and off 
the aesthete woos. 

Her progress defies description. It has 
been compared Ww the ambie of the kanya- 
roo, but the naturalists insist the kangaroos 
moveipents have some element ol 
Others say it is very like aduck which Maps 
its Wings, but theduck does not have French 
heels. A inan of science says that there is 
nothing like it in the animal kingdom, 
although the sea-gullson the Pacific Istanuds 
have # Siinilar mietion in their walk.’ 

——_> °° 

LABOR Lost.—Among the manuscripts 
lately acquired by the library of the 
Athenian Chausbers isa roll of thick paper 
about «a finger in width and @ thousand 
feet long on which the various anagrams of 
the name Constantinople are written. 
| These different anagrauim are arranged in 
alphabetical order and amount to no less 
than 40,135. This roll was written appar- 
ently in England in the Last contury 

—_> _- 

Peter's Pexce.—Offa, a Saxon prince, 
to ingratiate himselfin favor of the sovereign 
Pontit!, engaged tw pay Liu a yearly dona 
tion for the support of an English oollege 
at Rome; and, in order W raise the sum, he 
linposed atax ofa penny on each house 
possessed of 40 pence a year. This tax be- 
ing afterward levied on all England, was 
coumonly denominated Peter's Pence. 

—————<—p> 0 <a 

| THERE are some dispensations of a bene- 

ficent nature which are pot easily compre- 

bended by the casual inquirer, and do not 
| become very inuch plainer when carefully 
examined. One of them was remarked 
upon the other day by a young lady. “It is 
very curious,’’ she observed—'‘‘altogetier 
| unaccountable indeed— that the tortwise, 
from whow we get all our tortoise-shell 
combs, has himself no balr whatever,” 





urace. | 


LL ee —_—— 


Dav.—The word “dad” is pure Welsh, 
and is an interesting survival among us of 
the ancient British language. The in- 
——. Prayer in Welsh is “Ein 


TREES BY THE Roap.—In Germany and 
in other parts of the Continent,cherry-trees 
are commonly planted by the roadside. 
The road from Brunn to Olinutasixty miles 
in length is bordered with cherry-trees. 
This useful kind of hedgerow has many 
parallels in other districts of Austria. Any 
passenger inay eat of the fruit of these trees, 
except those few about which the owner has 
bound a w ot straw, in token of reserva- 
tion. This is universally respected. 

FEMININE HEADOEAR.—The women in 
the reign of Charles V1. of France had their 
heads dressed in a high cap in the forin ot a 
sugar-loaf; a veil was tied to the top of this 
cap, and hung down more or less according 
to the quality of the wearer. The veil of a 
tradesman's wife did not descend below the 
shoulder; that of a knight's lady reached 
tothe ground. In the reigns of Francis I. 
and Henry II. they wore little hata with 
feathers, From the tiie of Henry II. to 
the re of Henry IV. they wore little 
caps with aigrettes. 

For Postrrity.—An inbabitant in South- 
almpton, about yt ng ago, arnused him- 
self by enclosing six thousand copies of a 
sinall edition of the “Universal History” in 
fourteen thousand bottles, which, being first 
well-corked and sealed, he caused to be de- 
poser among the deepest ice caverns ot 
dreenland. The object of this has been, 
that in the event of a partial destruction of 
the globe, they night possibly emerge, and 

» to succeeding generations the history 
of the world, and +P the inhabitants whe 
preceded them on its surface. 

GuUMMED ENVELOPES.—A writer, presu- 
mably youthful, ina London paper says: 
‘gummed envelopes are comparatively 
modern inventions, Chesterfield, on re- 
ceiving a letter enclosed in one of these 
——— contrivances, could not contain his 
ndignation. He flung the guimuined envel- 
ope with its contents across the room, and 
exclaimed, ‘What! does the fellow send 
me his spittle?’ Unfortunately for this 
story, adhesive envelopes only came into 
existence sore seventy years after Lord 
Chesterfield’s death, assuming the Lord 
Chestertield to be meant. They came into 
general use about 1547-4 

Wing.—The artof making wino by fer- 
inenting the juice of the grape is attributed 
to Noah. Little is known respecting the 
ancient wines, except that, by a process of 
evaporation or boiling, they were reduced 
toa syrup, and sometimes hardened into 
solid cakes, in which state they were pre- 
served for many years. The vine is sup- 
xed to have been introduced into Britain 
n the third century ; and in the tenth cen- 
tury several countries supplied wine from 
the grape. The importation of foreign 
wines commenced soon after the Conquest, 
and from that time to the present the quan 
tity has gradually increased, 

Woman IN TURKEY.—Tho Turkish 
woman is marriageable at the age of nine 
vears, and, by Turkish law, if married, she 
is Comnpetent to manage her property and dis- 
pose of one-third of ber fortune. The law 
allows her to abandon her husband's house 
for just cause, and will protect her in so 
doing. She cannot be compelled to labor 
for the support of her husband. On the 
contrary, he is‘compelled to support her; 
and it isa penal offence to insult or ill-treat 
her. Should he not furnish her with funds 
she is authorised to borrow in his name and 
even sell his property. After inarriage she 
has the absolute control of herown  proper- 
ty, which he cannot touch. 

RED-TAPE IN AUSTRALIA.—The Circum- 
locution Office has been established in Aus 
tralia, and this is how they tnanage ee 
in Victoria, The clock stopped in a niagis- 
trate’s court, and the chairinan of the bench 
| had the nonorto bring it urder the notice 
| of the Secretary of the Law * Department. 
The letter, duly docketed, sturmped and red- 
inked, was forwarded by the Accountant of 
the Law Departinent to the Secretary of 
Public Works, who communicated with the 
contractor, Who inturn wrote to the Tu- 
spector of Works. The Inspector wrote 
back to Secretary of Public Works, who tor- 
wards ittothe Accountant of the Law De- 
partment. By this time nearly a week has 
élapsed, when the tmayistrate gets a note 
through the clerk of the petty sessions, miak- 
ing the inquiry from the Secretary of the 
Law Departinent, Is the clock nuw going ?"" 
It was not. And we shall probably have 
an account of the further proceedings by the 
next Australian mail. 

Haik MAKKETS.—A letter to a New Or- 
leans paper deseribes a French hair inarket: 
“Tt was attended by a great imany wollen 
frou sweet sixteen tw venerable sixty. 
There were four hair buyers. Each had 
his booth, whose front was tilled with cheap, 
gaudy calico cloths, worth at the very out 
side twenty cents a yard. In the booth 
were two men, one with a pair Of Scissors, 
the other with # yardstick. The former 
would ask in an arrogant way, a» if he did 
not want hair, and was doing a very yreat 
favor if he condesceended to touch peasants’ 
hair. ‘What do you want in exehange for 
this?’ ‘Filteen yards.” * Fitteen! If 1 
give you four, six, eight, tuirteen (this fig- 
ure was rarely exceeded) you may think 

ourself very lucky !' The offer accepted, 
1¢ cuts the hair, and the other man ticus 
ures the agreed number of yards. Some 
times the * merchandise ' is refused as Leing 
worthless, the bead ls ww vid. It takes 
about five years for a decent fleece of bair 
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I have been In the meadows all the day 

And gathered there the nosegay that you see, 

Singing within myself asa bird or bee, 

When such do feld work on a morn of May. 

Kut now | look upon my flowers, decay 

Has met them in my hands more fatally 

Because more warmly clasped, and sobs are free 

To come instead of songs. What do you say, 

Sweet counselors, dear friends? that I should go 

Back straightway tothe fields, and gather more? 

Another, sooth, may do it, —bat not T! 

My heart is very tired, my strength Is low, 

My hands are full of blossoms plucked before, 

Held dead within them till myself shall die. 
a 


ARDEN COURT. 


THE AUTHOR OF “LADY MARGERIE.”’ 





RY 
CHAPTER XXI. 
TORA was truth itself, andshe replied, 
“I did think I had seen the face before, 
4 Lewis,but I could not be sure." 

“Well, he is much changed ; and no won- 
der,” said Lewis; “butthat is not the pur- 
poxe now. Tam anxious to renew his ac- 
quaintance, and be of service to hin. 
Shall Task him here, Nora? He would bea 
yreat acquisition to your private theatrical 
ache.ne, and our patronage might bring 
hitn—"’ 

“Patronage! Lewis," interrupted Nora. 

“Well, well, we won't quarrel about 
words,’ said Lewis. “What I mean is, that 
we may be of use to him in bis new charac- 
ter: that isall. But of course it rests with 
vou.” 
~ «Certainly, bring him, Lewis,"’ said Nora. 

“And be must be received as a friend, 
Nora,’ he added, 

“We must take care to put him on an 
equality with your other visitors, orelae we 
had better let hin dropal ther. [know 
him well; he isproud toa fault; proud as 
yourself, Nora, and that is saying a great 
deal.’ 

“Do not fear, Lewis," said Nora, smiling; 
“weshall make him at once part of our- 
selves, His name is not given to the new 
piece, and therefore the most vulgar of our 
friends cannot dare to look down on our 
guest. And, as you say, he will be invalu- 
able to our plans.” 

“You; he would bea splendid Edgar in 
‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ Nora. | think 


that isvour faney, is it mot?’ *Yes,"’ re- 
plied Nora. 
“Very well,” said Lewis; “then IT shall 


seek hin out, and bring him to dinner to- 
morrow, Have vou any one coming?" 

“Only five or six,’ she replied; ‘nota 
large party at all.” ' 

“That will do,’ said Lewis, “I know 
you will do the right thing, Nora. You have 
too much sisterly feeling not to pity him, in 
hix present aaa Now, good night; 
vou look tired.” 
~ Lewis rose, and kissing his cousin's flush- 
ed cheek, left the room, 

Was Nora tired? At least, she did not 
appear to desire rest, for it Was an hour or 
more before she sertagrhit her pillow. Her 
eves were glittering, and her cheeks change- 
ful, as she sat over the flickering fire, and 
let the wax tapers go out one by one as she 
mused, The a, the present, the future 
were passing before her, Was her idea 
prophetic? Was her destiny at hand ? 

The next evening had arrived, Nora was 
waiting in the drawing-room to receive her 
Kilests, 

Hler toilette was unusually simple: a 
plain black laee dress with searlet trim- 
inings, and a sprig of searlet fuchsia in her 
dark hair, No jewels, save one—the brace- 
Jet she always wore, that, containing her 
Inother’s hair, Yot she had seldom looked 
more benutiful than at that moment. The 
Very absence of ornament rendered her 
loveliness more conspicuous, The extreme 
Kimplicity of the attire enhanced the beauty 
of ber form and the mitelleect of her face, 

Or it tight be tiat the feeling, the 
Woinanly sensitivencss ino the expression, 
the softness in the lire dark eves, the gen- 
Hleness in the lips, at ones changed and inmn- 

sroved the character o1 the speaking face. 
tt depended on the discernment, the pen- 
etration of the observer to decide, 

One afler another her visitors came, and 
Nora received them with her usual stately 
wrace, 

Sull Lewis had not appeared, nor the 
“tranger guest he had promised to secure, 
At length they came; the door opened. 
First Lewis entered, and then the well-re- 
membered companion of the summer holi- 
days, the successful author of the previous 
night—Jasper Talbot. 

“I bring you an old friend, Nora. I need 
not introduce binn,’’ was the mtroduction. 

Jasper was rather prouder, and paler, and 
colder than his wont, as he came up to the 
mistress of the splendid roouns; { 
glance was enough. All was forgotten but 
that they had been cherished triends, sym- 
pathizing companions, and that their spirits 
and intellects were in unison, 


very glad tosee you again, Mr. Talbot,"’ 
that greeted his approach. 

The evening was indeed a charming one. 
The few guests there were the friends of Mr. 


Delany, both in age and position; and thus | 


when the dinner was over, and the elder 

entlemen were en with their host in 
discussione of politics and ver matters 
than would suit the mercu Lewis or the 


intellectual Jasper, they stole from the room | 


and went up to the stnaller drawing-room, 
where Nora sat when only aselect party were 
in the house. 


THE SATUR DAY 


Oh, what a delicious hour was that to the 
young solitary Jasper! Not a word of ques- 
tioning that could offend his pride or rin 
his sensitiveness passed the lips of the 
cousins. Lewis had at once closed that 
point of diffieultty when he had found his 
way to his friend's modest lodgings. 

“Look here, iny boy,"’ said be, “I am not 
going to ask any confidences, nor bother 
you with comments, nor with inquiries, or 


—— 
“You have had sume good reason for your 
conduct, which you will tell me when you 
choose, and till then only remember that we 
are old chums and chosen triends, and that 
I ain only too happy to see you and renew 
old times. When you want me Ww advise, 
or to help you, here I am. ‘Till then I know 
nothing and ask nothing of your plans or 
prospects, "’ 

Jasper could but gratefully accept the 
kindness, and the — otfer of seeing 
Nora once more. And now he was near her. 
He naw her inthe full maturity that he 
could not even have imayined to himself; 
the maturity and splendor of mind and body 
which even her rich girlhood had scarcely 
promised. Could he fly froin the dangerous 
enchantinent? Could he assist the frank, 
cordial invitations of both uncle and 
nephew, and Nora's gentle, “I shall be so 

of your assistance in my plans, Mr. 

albot. Every one isso stupid, And then 

I could not bear Ww act except with a real 
friend that I could trust.” 

W hat atempting phrase! what irresistible 
pleading! It gould not be resisted by mor- 
tal nan, unless hard, and cold, and insensi- 
ble. and Jasper was young and ardent, 
in love. Yet, when he returned to his 
humble rooins, and thought of all that had 
taken place, the very idea seemed madness. 
He had enough misery already; why add 
to it by the terrible contact with that  bril- 
liant .ife, with that matchiess queen of the 
fuiry scene ? 

Should he fly trom the temptation? 
Should he refuse the syren invitations, the 
request that he would act the part of the 
proud lover of Lucy Ashton in the torth- 
coming theatricals? Keason, prudence, bade 
him take that course. He could out add to 
his inisery. 

Tho base-born son, the fortuneless striv- 
ing author, could not but worship the rich 
ward of Mr. Delany atan insuperable dis- 
tance. He had enough to bear; why add 
to it by a hopeless, mad passion ? 

Such were Jasper's more sober thoughts. 





| Jasper ‘Talbot. 
| and 


| hood and youth. 


yut one , 


He could | 
not mistake the soft weloome, the gentle | 
sympathy in the look, nor the cordial “I am | 


Then, as he seized a pen to refuse, came the 
thought, “Why reject the sole sweetening 
—— of my joyless life?) Sympathy, 
rienship—they are all that is left to me. I 
ask not her loye—I want nothing from the 
rich uncle, 1 would accept nothing from 
Lewis's generous kindness. At least I can 
only injure my peace, 1 cannot forfeit their 
contidence, nor Iny own self-respect by the 
indulygence.”’ 

And thus he went on. He drank the 
sweet poison, Knowing that it was but 
bringing death to every chance of happi- 
ness, tie attended rehearsal after rehear- 
sal, he carried out all Nora's sugyestions, he 
supported all her plans, he gave the bene- 
fitot his experience to her ideas, and at 
lust became alinost an habitual guest at the 
house. It was gradual, so natural, that no 
one remarked it, and so pleasant that no 
one wished to alter it. 

Mr. Delany liked the ‘clever lad,’’ and 


| Lewis had hinted that he was under a cloud 


which enlisted bis kindly syimpathies. 
Lewis was never so happy a8 in his old 
chuin’s Companionship. ‘The cigar atter the 
evening was over, the morning's walk, the 
afternoon's grave discussion on passing and 
on permanent topics, brought back a period 
of his life that was at once the pleasanctest, 


| and the one that seemed most completely 


past, for the young lawyer. Neither in the 


| dry studies of his profession, nur the pleas- 
) ant ygalety of his social lite, did he find such 


peculiariy congenital companionship as in 
School days, college days, 
high aspirations, poetic imayings, subdued 
rave philosophy, were all to be shared 
and discussed with the friend of his boy- 
No wonder that Jasper 
was ever sought afler and resident with 
thei, even When Nora no longer added her 
voice the general entreaty. That had 
long ceased. She never asked him to come; 
itseemed tacitly understood that he was to 


be at ner wide; “butitshould only be till | 


the play was over;"’ so he wold himself. It 
was « 1uainess that must cease. He would 
just dream out the dream, and then awake. 
Plenty of time to repent, plenty of time to 
suller, When the brief bliss was over. 
| Well, all things go on; time steals on 
Space ; the night that was thus to eluse the 
sweetest 
Jaspers life, was at hand. The night of 
the real and tinal representation of “The 
| Bride of Lauimermoor ’ was wo close Jusper s 
| intimacy at Mr. Delany's. 
' on the eve of a terrible crisis. He shudder- 
ed ws he contemplated what was betore 
lim—the desvlation, the loneliness, He 
had called up honor and pride to his aid; 
he saw and telt that he was only playing a 
base and deceitful partto himself and tw 
| thein. 

Yes, Jasper felt it, sawsit; he kmew that 
Nora looked on him as she did not on any 
, other of her cousin's friends. He would not 

becoxcomb enough two believe that she 
| loved him, but he would net conceal from 

himself that there was a syinpathy between 

thein that was rous even to her noble, 
proud spirit. She could not be untrue w 
her u cts, and she was too entirely free 
| from coquetry or deceit to appear the thing 

she was not. Ths electric chain of commu- 
| nity of thought, and feeling, and intellect, 
was between thei. It wight injure her 
peace if it were not snapped in twain; he 
would theref>re snap it, even if the shock 
pierved his vety soul. 











And the next evening was to be the final 
one of the union of heart and soul. Surely 

| he might enjoy it; and he dared not trust 
himeelf to think, lest it might spoilall. He 
was determined to abandon himself to the 

| enjoyment of the hour, and to prevent the 


intrusion of the cold, bitter thoughts that | 


were in his brain, and would, if encou 
' sadden, einbitter his heart. He hastily put 
/ on his hat, and went out, but not to Mr. 
| Delany's. He knew they were all engagad 
toa great dinner party that evening. Nora 
had told him so, and added, witha smile, 
“I shall be half asleep before itis time to 


retire. I shall be thinking of our grand 
night toomuch to make myself agreeable. 
Oh, I hate these formalities! cannot 


imagine why any one that is not old and 
ugly and stupid, can endure four hours of 
one oppressive stupidity.” 

Jasper loved to hear her speak thus. He 
loved to see the utter emancipation of the 
mind from the trarmmels of fashion and 
wealth and he even wondered whether she 
could ever have been happy in a lower and 
leas splendid sphere, with only the pleasure 
of intellectual sympathy to compensate for 
her present sources of gratification. 

Perhaps not. Nora’s sense of beauty was 
so sensitive, her love of all that was elegant 
and luxurious in art was such an instinc 
that it might have been too repressed an 
ps up within her had she been born in a 
ower and limited sphere. 

Jasper’s steps were not turned to the 
fainiliar square in which was the house 
which held the goddess of his idolatry ; he 
went in another, and widely different 
direction—to the home of Madame Courton. 


| He had not been there for inany a long day 


—not since the evening of that great triumph 
for bim and for herself. 

He had shrunk intuitively from the dark 
shadow that hung around her since the sun- 
light of Nora’s home, and presence, and 
wealth and music, had been shed over his 
own heart. It had not been wholly selfish. 
He could not have gone there in the mood 
which his recent happiness had produced ; 
it would have been grating to the soinbre 
feelings of the actress. 

But now Jasper'’s spirit tarned involun- 
tarily to the strange and unknown, but 
noble woman, to whom he owed so much 
of his fame and success, and whose syinpa- 
thy had been so keen and true with hisown 
painful lot. 

He would go to her, and learn strength 
and courage; he would seek to change the 
current of his ideas, and to bring his own 








tragedy ; 


| these two 


yet most delirious episode of 


He stood as if 


| recent deliriuin down to the more sober and 


lite-like sadness and reality that her exaim- 
ble and her lofty endurance taught. So he 
set offon his errand. It was an “off’ night 
ot his piece, and he was sure to find her at 
home. 

Madaine Courton had few friends, few en- 

ements, and what she had were always 
at her own house. At rare intervals she had 
what inight be termed a reception ; but 
never any formal parties, and still less did 
she go to any re-union in the houses to 
which she had an entree. 

A strange and secluded life did the 
actress lead. The idol of the public, 
the attention of inany eyes, the theme of 
the nt ey the gossip of the clubs, she 
yet mnaintained a sulitary and cold reserve 
two all, save two. One was Jasper Talbot, 
the other Minnie Darrell, the young coim- 
panion of her triumphs, the fair and youth- 
ful stage daughter of the heroine of the 
and the green-room sneered at 
favorites of the accomplished ac- 
tress, 

Minnie was so young and fair and gentle, 
that it was perhaps an unwelcome protection 
which was thus thrown over her Innocence 
and inexperience. And Jasper was so 


| handsome and distinguished that it scarcely 
' coincided with the ideas of either the male 


| or feinale denizens of the green-rouim that 

| he should engross and be engrossed by the 

noble but matured charins of Madame 

Courton. However, thus it was; and when 

Jusper took his way to the house where his 

friend lived, it was with the assurance that 

he should find no one with her except Min- 
nie. Yet he hoped that even that interrup- 
tion to their intercourse might not be there. 

The desire to torget all that was youthful 

and bright, and yay; to abandon himself, 

as it were, to the sobering and bracing influ- 
ence of the brave and suffering actress, was 
strong Within him. He wished not for any 
interruption to the cali and saddening in- 
fluence of the hour he was to spend. It was 
therefore no sinall disappointment to meet 

Minnie Darrell when he entered the room. 

And yet her eyes were soft and tender in 

their shy glances at the handsome intruder, 

and the fair, pale cheek deepened in color 
as he acknowledged her greeting. 

_ A vainer man than Jasper Talbot would 
at once have appropriated the involuntary 
glance, a less preoccupied one would have 
read it in a manner both flattering and 
touching to his vanity and his heart. Min- 
nie was indeed very lovely and winning in 
ull her ways. No one knew much of the 
young actress, save that it was currently 
woispered that a blind mother was entirely 
dependent on her exertions, and that any 

| attempt to engage her attention, orto detain 
her one minute after her duties were per- 
formed, was vain. Only Madame Courton 
ever appeared to win her confidence, or to 
obtain the slightest clue to her story or her 
residence, 

The manager of the theatre certainly knew 





the last, and inight probably have soine idea | 
_ Jasper. 
"He gare in his, sr 
e raised the light figure in 
ight fj you 


of the first, but he was an honorable man, 
and a gentleman in his ideas and feelin 
and he never in the slightest degree betray 
the secret of his fair protegee. So Minnie 
caine to rehearsal and to her evening e 


nents, and went awa 
chang ng more than a distant bow, or gen- 
ng with her comrades in art. 


tle greet 
Minnie was indeed beauti‘ul girl. Her 


EVENING POST. 
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| ly to bri 
| was herself kneeling by the sufferer, 41 


ngage- 
again without ex- | 
| water, while her head, 








= — 
| ——. graceful form, her violet eyes, her 


brown hair, her transparent 
shy, modest airs, were attraciions, 


proofs she gave of genius and fee|- 
she endertien were as iin, 


skin, her 


beauty of her protegee. 
The girl retired from her position near 


her roness when Jasper entered, and 
uietly shrunk into a more distant and se- 
cluded corner, leaving her place vacant for 


the new comer. 

“It is long since I have seen you, my 
friend,” said the lady, kindly. “Where 
have you been—writing another piece fur 
Minnie and me?” 

“I fear, madame, I shall never make 
another successful hit,’’ he replied, de- 
spondingly. 

“Perhaps not one that goes home so much 
to every woman's heart, and, above all, w 
my heart,”’ said the lady, sadly. “But, tel! 
me, what have you been doing ?—surely 
not idle all this time.” ; 

“I am afraid I have been,” he replied; 
“but it will all be atoned forin time. | 
have been too unmindful of aught but a 
source of fleeting | oaaera oe that is now 
nearly atanend. I mean the meeting, the 
intercourse with somne old friends.”’ 

Minnie gave a shy, quick glarice, anda 
look of pain was in her eyes. Madame 
Courton smiled sadly. 

“Ah, ag gn pene youth,”’ she said, “it is 
ever thus! and we pay the penalty—yes— 
we pay it fora lifetime. Poor fellow!” she 
added, with a deep sadness in her tone. 
“At least,”’ she continued, “keep your con- 
science clear, young man. If happiness is 
lost, honor can be saved. There is no hope- 
less misery but that.’’ 

“My dear madame,” said Jasper, half 
smiling, “I believe I have made a 
foolishly serious imatter of a very trif- 
ling one. The fact is, -I accidentally 
renewed the acquaintance of an old boyish 
friend, and that has led to an indulgence 
that inakes ine idle and dissipated, consid- 
ering I have all to win, and no right to any- 
thing but work and self-denial—imy only 
heritage,’’ he added, bitterly. ' 

Minnie drew further into the shade. She 
either desired to make thein forget the con- 
straint of her presence, or conceal her own 
expressive features. 

*You are wrong,”’ said the lady; ‘yes, 
wrong, Jasper. You have added a drop to 
the bitterness of vour cup by this weakness. 
I can see it in your face, hear it in the tones 
of your voice. open more than any 
vain regrets at relinquishing pleasures, and 
idleness, and luxuries, has given that cyni- 
cal tone to your words and looks, Poor te|- 
low !"’ she again murmured soitly. 

‘Never mind. I am come t» take lessons 
from you,”’ he said, “and get strength, aul 
courage, and endurance also, from your ex- 
ample.” 

Minnie rose softly, and noiselessly tied on 
the hat that lay on the cushion beside ler, 
und then quietly moved towards the fire- 
eg tw bid Madame Courton good-night. 
She felt that her presence was unnecessary, 
and perhaps an interruption to what he 
desired w accomplish by his visit to her 
friend. 

“T must go now,”’ she said. “Good-night, 
dear inadaime ; my mvuther will expect me.” 

“No, no, Minnie; you said you had at 


| least one hour more for ine,”’ said Madame 


Courton. 

“Yes, but not to-night,”’ replied Minnie. 

“I will ask to come to youagain. If | 
return early my mother can spare ime better 
another time when you are alone.” 

“As you will, dear child.’’ said the lady. 
“You are always welcome and that is what 
I say to none on earth now, save to you and 
to Jasper. Well, good-night, good-night.” 

Minnie bent over the ledy 2 Tein her,and 
the light dress she wore touched the bar 
of the grate as she bade the final ygood- 
night. 

Jasper was attracted at the moment by 
the sudden rattling of a heavy vebicle that 
rushed along the street,and he pushed aside 
the blind of the window to examine the 
cause. No one therefore perceived the 
danger till the sudden light, the quick 
shriek, the frenzied ‘‘Save me! save ine! 
of the unhappy girl made him turn sud- 
denly round. 

Minnie’s dress was fast feeding the quick 
flame, it had :nounted to her throat; it wa 
fast seizing on the thicker under-clothing. 

Madame Courton started up. She tried 
to seize Minnie, and lay ber on the ground ; 
but her own lace had caught the flame, and 
she was compelled to let her go. 

In another moment, however, a stronger 
and more determined hand seized the gil, 
extinguished the flames, and laid her on 4 
couch. 

Madame Courton stood paralyzed for 4 
few moments during the terrible crisis, 
then she recovered the presence of mind 
habitual to her. She rang the bell vivient- 
aid, but ere it could arrive si 


administering every restorative that ws 


| in her power,to restore the depressed frame. 


“Cold water in my bath instantly,” ben 
exclaimed, asthe servant appeared. **- 


once !”’ on 
The servant disappeared instantly, 
lowed by Jusper, to enforce the order a! 


Then in three or four 


its rapid execution. with the half-stunned 


minutes he returned 
maid. 


“Give herto me, Madame Courton,” said 


and hastened to oining oaths 


followed by Madame Courton 4” her 
. ‘ lin the 
In a moment the girl was plunge a 


that alone had 


caped the flames, was supported on M 
_ Courton’s shoulder. 
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the lady, quickly. “I can u now.”’ 

Jasper understood her. Without even 
waiting for his overcoat, he hastened for the 
doctor, who luckily lived only half a dozen 
doors from the house, so that his absence 
did not exceed ten minutes, 

Minnie’s sensibilty to anges that was 
passing was only shown by her groans, 
piteous and heart-rending to the brave but 
shuddering friend who watched ever her. 

«Could she live? Could she really re- 
cover the fearful shock to such a fragile 
frame?” 

Such were the questions the lady 
asked herself, and which her eyes, rather 
than lips, putto the doctor who followed 
Jasper to the room, and he understood the 
al weal. 

" You have made her recovery possible, 
madame, by your good sense and presence 
of mind,” he said; “but much remains to be 
done, and it is a critical case.’’ 

Jasper heard, and retired at once tw the 
anteroom, When he first became sensible 
that his hand had been severely burned by 
the effort he had made. Tho jain had been 
unfelt till he saw the poor girl in safe and 
«fticient hands, and heard that the case was 
not hopeless, But now, even to his manly 
fortitude it required soine courage to entire- 
ly ignore the wound. He half thought of 
yoing home a »ly the necessary remedies, 
lest he might tothe trouble and r- 
plexity of the house, but he could not find 
itin his heart to leave without seeing his 
friend onee more, and learning the final 
verdict as to poor Minnie’s state. So he 
wrapped his handkerchief round the wound- 
ed hand, and sat down to wait the coming 
of the doctor and his friend froin the inner 
rooms. Ere half an hour has elapsed 
Madame Courton entered. Her eyes were 
suffused with tears, 

“Jasper, come to her,”she said. “She is 
raving about you, and Dr. Whitinore thinks 
you may calm her.” 

Suddenly a quick flush came over the 
young man's facee—a look of pain on the 
features, Was it mere pain of the wounded 
hand, or the flash of a hitherto unsuspected 
reality on his heart? Be that as it may, he 
followed his hostess to the room where 
Minnie lay. 

All that skill and tenderness could devise 
had been done for the sufferer, but her face 
was floushed with pain, hereyes were bril- 
liant with fever, her lips were moving rest- 
lessly and continually in half intelligible 
murmuring. 

“Jasper! Jasper! save me !—oh, it burns, 
it burns!—and my poor, poor heart! Ah, it 
has been so hard to bear. He does not love 
ine; no, no—I Know it. But he does not 
know—he does not guess it. Poor, poor 
Minnie!’ 

Her tears came in a sort of self-pity at her 
own gricts, rather than her bodily suffer- 
ings, and Jasper’s lips quivered. 

“Was it possible?” he thought. “Were 


his fears indeed realized, and was the peace | 


of that poor girl dependent on him?”’ 

“Come to her, Mr. Tal bot,” said Dr. Whit- 
inare, beckoning him forward. “She must 
be called at any cost.”’ 

“Minnie, dear Minnie,’’ said Jasper, ‘‘try 
to calm yourself.”’ 

“Who spoke ?—who is it?’ she asked, 
gazing wildly and unknowingly at his pale 
face, R 

“It is Jasper, your friend ”’ he replied. 
“Do you not remember me?’ 

“Ah, she said, with tears in her eyes— 
‘ah, itis he; but he loves some one else. 
| heard it—I saw it. He is only deceiving 
ine When he says ‘dear Minnie.’ IT could 
see it as he talked to-night. He was so sad. 
Ah, poor Minnie!’ 

“Minnie, Minnie, 1 do not. I have no 
thought of any one else,” he said, firmly. 
“Only get well, and be sure I have no 
idea of anyone. IT cannot, I do not-——" He 
could not pronounce the intended words, 
“love another.”’ Even to save thatsuffering 
girl he could not utter so gross a falsehood ; 
so he changed it to—“I have not the most 
distant idea of inarrying any one, Minnie. 
Only try and calm yourself, and when you 
are well we will speak of these things.” 

Minnie closed her eyes and a calmer look 
came over her features, though her lips 
Were still convulsed with bodily pain 

“Now you must compose yourself, Miss 
Darrell,” said Dr. Whitmore, approaching, 
“and try to sleep; then your friends will be 
realy to come again, and talk with you; but 
I am going to send thei all away now.” 

She comprehended him immediately. 
Her eves opened with a look of temporary 
intelliyence fora moment; then, a8 con- 
sciousness returned, the fearful pangs of the 
Thed brought a groan of agony Ww her pale 
ips. 

“Drink this,”’ said Dr. Whitinore, holding 
a glass of opiate inedicine w ber lips, “anc 
then we shall leave you for an hour or two. 
I will come and see you before I go w bed, 
and your friend will return inthe morning 
if you are quiet, and try to sleep. If not, | 
shall keep him away altogether.” 

Minnie obeyed. Her gentle, submissive 
nature showed itself even in her half de- 
lirious agony; and, with a deep sigh, she 
drank the inixture and sank again on the 
pilow; but a sharp groan followed even 
that slight movement of her tortured 
Iraine, 

Dr. Whitmore now beckoned Jasper from 
the- room, and Madame Courton followed 
thein for a few minutes. 

“Is there hope, doctor ?”' she asked. 

“J ust,”’ was the brief reply. ‘Where are 
her friends ?” 


“She has but a blind mother,” was the | 


reply. 

“Then it is better to keep her in igno- 
France as long as ible,” said the ductor. 
“Mr. Talbot will perhaps add to his kind- 
ness and his heroic exertions by going to the 
pour lady, and telling her that her daughter 


“Send at once for Dr. Whitmore,” said 





| hours, and that she herself should be 
| brought to her to-morrow if she was not 
_ will prepare her for some catastrophe, and 
| then we can arrange to-morrow what can 


; 
| is obliged to remain with a friend for a few | 
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able to return home by that time. That | 


be done. But, bless me, you are as pale as | 


| death. 

| friend ?"’ 
“It is nothing: only a slight burn,” re- 

| plied Jasper, forcing a smile, though his 

| pale face and faint voice belied his words. 

| Dr. Whitmore quickly took the injured 

| hand. 

“Not so very slight, either,” said he; “and 
the cold has got to it. Come, come, we 
must have a little of the same remedies as 
we administered to your young friend von- 


Are you hurt, too, my .young 


an anxious business with you, you must 
| not trifle with it."’ : 

The worthy doctor looked at the fair host- 
ess as he spoke. Madame Courton quickly 
supplied him with the necessary remedies, 
and the hand was soon properly bandaged, 
and a handkerchief of the lady's formed a 
Sling. 

“There, now, you may go,”’ said the doc- 
tor. “You have done quite enough for to- 
night, and I shall want you to-morrow. I 
suspect you have as inuch influence with 
the invalid as T have, and IT cannot lose ny 
assistant, or IT may lose iny patient too. 
Get to bed when you have seen the old lady 
and given your message, And hark ye, 
put this in your pocket; it will give youa 
good night, and perhaps the sym mathy may 
extend where it Is still more treed ful. s 

As he spoke the doctor gave Jasper u 
phial, containing some of the same imedi- 
eine that he had j ust administered to Min- 
nie. Madaine Courton quickly wrote the 
address of the young girl's meethor and gave 
that also to Jasper. 

“Lose no time,’ she said ; “and, for my 
sake and hers, obey the doctor's orders. 
Life and death may hang upon it.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 


THEN Jasper Talbot left Madaine 
Courton’s his mental and bodily suf- 
ings were indeed acute. The physi- 

cal pain and exhaustion were as nothing in 
comparison with the struggle in his heart. 
The spot where he had hoped for strength 
and for consolation had proved a terrible ag- 

ravation of his sufferings. Nora was in- 
deed forever lost to himn—he had felt and 
known that before; but at least he could 
have thought of and worshipped her at a 
distance ; he could have indulged, without 


grets, the self-pity and the admiration that 
struggled in his heart. 


rendered more painful, his suffering dou- 
bled by the discovery of that evening. One, 
fair and innocent, helpless, and struggling 
as himself, was in his keeping for hap 
piness or for sorrow. Gould he be untrue 
| to the charge?) Could he cast from him the 
| young heart that had been so unwarily 
given to him? Could he inflict on one, 
weaker and more helpless, the pangs he 
found it so hard to bear?) And yet, could 





der; and though I shall not have quite such 





sin or self-reproach, the love and the re- | 


But now all was changed. His duty was | 


he conscientiously take on himself the , 


charge of another’s happiness, when he felt | 


that he had indeed no love to give? 


did not even attempt to answer thei. Ie 
knew that Minnie’s life was precarious. It 
was indeed premature cadeahl 
of conduct towards her; all he could and 
did determine on was, that so far as her re- 
| covery depended upon him, it should be se- 
cured; and if he committed himself to this 
lain and sacred duty, then at least he would 
have the blessing of feeling that he had sa- 
criticed himself, and not lived in vain. Ile, 
the base-born, the lonely, the waif in the 
world, with no right to friends, or kindred, 
| or name, or place in society, would yet have 
verformed one of the most diMeult duties— 
= would have disregarded himself, and 
saved the life and happiness of another. 

So Jasper performed his errand to the 
| meek, patient, blind parent of the fair suf- 
| ferer, and after leaving her in oo ot a 

young girl who waited on her in the daugh- 
| ter’s absence, he took his way home. 

In spite of exhaustion and suffering, the 
opiate given him by the doctor was needed 
by the over-tired brain of the youny tan. 

“His nerves were too much excited, his 
heart too sorely burdened for retreshing 
| sleep, and it was not till the small hours of 
' the morning that he ut last fell into a deep, 
yet troubled oblivion. 

It was like (yet how unlike!) the opium 
slumber of his erring father on that mein- 
orable night that bad sealed the fate of so 
many. His head lay motionless on the 

jillow, his hair clustered on the fevered 
boows his lips and hands moved restlessly 
in the unnatural torpor, and the red spots 

Jowed on his cheeks with the vividness of 
fever. So had it been with Reyinald Glan- 
ville. 

But Jasper’s tossing hands had been ex- 
tended w safe life, not to snatch the proofs 
of guilt, and his lips uttered in innocence, 
and without self-reproach, the natne dearest 
on earth. That name, too, was uttered in 
| different tones, and the plaintive tender- 

ness of the son’s accents were as different 

from the despairing remorse of the father 
as the sadness of the one was distinct from 
the agonizing repentance that had tortured 
the guilty mind of the other. as 

Even Julia herself would have pitied and 
‘Joved the noble son of her unconscious 
' rival as he lay alone and wretched in his 
unimerited suffering. 

Witb a strange, mingled feeling, Jasper 
awoke on the following morning. The ef 
fect of the opium, the agitation of the night 
before, the vague consciousness that some 
| important an —_ event awaited him 
| vp the evening that day, all coumbined 





These were difficult quesiions, and Jasper | 


eon his course | 
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confuse and}o oppress his brain. He sprang 
from his yom ot and plunging his head in 
cold water, hastily begun his wilette. 

Suddenly the whole events of the prev- 
jous day flashed on his mind, and he 
rang the bell to inquire whether any mes 
aage had been vessived for him during the 
early morning. The answer in the negative 
satistied him & sotmne measure, and he fin- 
ished his toilette with more outward com- 
posure than he could have thought possible 
on the previous night. 

True, the wounded hand somewhat im- 

poses its progress, and the breakfast was 
uta farce. A glam of soda water and 
brandy had, however, the good effect of 
clearing his head and stimulating the lan- 
guid pulses, 

When all was concluded, Jasper prepared 
to fultil the dreaded duty of visiting the poor 
patient, and his energies were sufficiently 
revived for him to suppress all signs of un- 
manly weak ness, 

Yet he was coward enough to be thankful 
when the reply to his application at Madame 
Courton’s residence was: 

“Madaine is trying to sleep. Dr. Whit- 
more has sent a nurse,and ordered madame 
to go to bed, and she must not be disturbed 
on any account.” 

“Is the young lady better?’ he asked. 

“Dr. Whitmore thinks she ‘is a little im- 
proved,”’ was the reply. “She has slept, 
and is dozing even now. If you would call, 
sir, inthe aflernoon, you would probably 
see madame herself." 

Jasper turned away with a sensation of 
reliet. 

Then he begun to think what his next 
and best mode of benefiting the helpless 
ones could be, Certainly the first and most 
obvious was to call on the manager and in- 
forin him of the catastrophe. 

Of course that gentlemnan was shocked ; 
and equally of course a meaning was in his 
eye as he complimented Jasper on having 
saved the life of so beautiful a girl; and the 
theatre doors and other places were cov- 
ered with the following placard ; 


“In consequence of the serious accident 
and severe illness of Miss Minnie Darrell, 
the popular drama of ‘ Love's Revenge ' will 
not be performed till further notice.” 

The public were no doubt truly sorry for 
their own disuppointinent, and gave a brief 
meed of passing pity to the fair and youth- 
ful sufferer. 

¢ ” * * . * 





The doors of Mr. Delany's splendid man- 
sion were thrown open toa ‘“arge and fish- 
iomable gathering of the e/ite of the world 
now remaining in town.’’ Such was the | 
announcement in the papers, and for once 
not beyond the truth. 

The spacious rooms were scarcely sulfl- 
ecient to contain the crowd that assembled 
to witness the novel amusement prepared 
forthem. And indeed there was attraction 
enough. The rooms were grand in their | 
wroportions, and in their useful tasteful and 
osurhune decorations. But how much more 
were they embellished and rendered inipos | 
ingly magnificent now! All the superflu- 
ous furniture was removed from the largest 
snloon. Rows of rich velvet chairs were 
placed as near together as was consistent | 
with the comfort of the guests, 

Candelabra, chandeliers, wax — lights, 
plants, flowers, sweet odors, graceful 
draperies, were all there to wid to the 
beauty and the enjoyment of the scene. 
Then the sinallest of the suits was converted 
into astage, and the boudoir of the young 
hostess of the evening turned into a yreen- 
rooun for the occasion. 

A huin, and a bustle, and whispering 
went on among the assembled crowd, 

“Do you Know who is to act?” 

“Yes, Miss Norton of course, as Lucy ; 
and then [ hear her cousin is to be Henry, 
and a great friend of the young yentleman’'s 
to take Edgar. IT suppose it is that Mr. 
Talbot who has been here so much lately.” 

“Ah, yes! Well, he must be in favor to 
do that; for Miss Norton is very proud, and 
wouldn't play with any one she did not 
like. Why, I have heard that she absolute- 
lv refused to let Sir——take any part in the 
jiece because she did not like his ways, nor 
is morals either, perhaps, for the matter of 
that; but ie 

Here the remarksof the gossip were lost 
in the ringing of the bell and the drawing 
up of the curtain, and every murinur was 
hushed. A pin unight have been heard in 
the dead silence, so wrapt was the attention 
of the guests tothe attractive amateur per- 
formnance of the touching play. 

The dresses had been prepared by a the- 
atrical costumer, under the perfect taste of 
the youthful mistress of the revels. Every 
thing was correct. The characters were en- 
tirely filled up, in look, in manner, in age, 
in feeling. 

Nora was perfect as Lucy Ashton. Her 
stately dignity was softened and sulxlued 
into the gentleness of the high-born and 
passionately loving girl. Henry was en- 
tirely realised by the kind-hearted, hand- | 
BOING, light-headed Lewis; and Edygar—ah! 
it was indeed acted| to the life, or rather it | 
was life, and not acting. In every scene ol 
the representation—the seene in the wood— 
Edgar's unspoken love, when the desolate 
Wolfs Crag gives shelter to sweet 
Lucy and her proud  tather — their 
subsequent betrothal at the Mermaid's 
Fountain—the stern Lady Ashton’« com- 
mand that ber daughter's troth should be 
transferred to Hugh of Bucklaw—and_ |ast- 
ly, when, returned from distant lands, the 
fated lover burst upon the «marriage rite, 
erying in indignant, despairing, impassion- 
od selenite, “Tam still Fdgar of vens- 
wood !"’ In the terrible finale, when, cold, 

le, statue-like, Lucy, at the command of 

er pitiless mother, yields the broken plece 
ot gold—dear token of the betrothal—and 
the errilie dustlescene vi the luvers—inall | 





these Jasper forgot all, everything but that 
he was actually realising the deep love, the 
fearful agony of his heart. : 
It was an actual living reality; and Nors 
felt %t such. She returned the speaking, 
vivid looks and words. She acted and 
spoke likethe very idealof the unhappy, 
loving girl; and when at the end she fell on 
the floor, herlover’s arms round her, hi 
pewter 7 Ayame in her ears, she scarcely 
heard tumult of use. She knew 
felt nothing but the delirious, be- 
wilde reality and certainty that Jasper 
was as full of devotions and ( ran the 
a whose part he had so vividly sustain- 


Then al] was over, The actors and actres- 
ses retired to their rooms to awsume their 
natural character and dresses; and in their 
absence the theatre was rapidly converted 
into a dancing-room by the removal of the 
stage and The hand struck up one of 
Strauss's Waltzes, andthe gay throng were 
soon whirling to its strains, , 

But when evening was drawing to a 
close, when the supper was served, and her 
friends gees round her with congratula- 
tionsand compliments on her acting, then the 
girl felt a species of shame at her own aban- 

onment to the feelings of the imoment. 
She looked round for Jasper. He was not 
there. He had gone immediately alter the 
play was over, made his alieus to Mr. 
elany, and t acl mw une to herself. 

Iiad he been dimgusted ? Had he thought 
her too forward? Could the. world guess 
her feelings? A blush of vexation came to 
her cheeks, and a haughty compression to 
her lip. She carelessly ignored the adora 
tions she received, made sport of the feel- 
ings she had represented, and scornfully 
declared her contempt of such sentimental 
nonsense in real life, however beautiful in 
a play or a work of fiction. 

Ah Nora, why be so untrue to yournelfse 
unjust to him, who was never more worthy © 
of your love than now, when he seemed to 
slight and taretire from it? . 

Ah, where was he? Ile was in the chaim- 
ber of suffering and sickness, speaking 

yeace and comfort to the poor irl, whose 
everish ravings were only to be calmed 
and soothed by his voice and his presence. 

He had fulfilled his painful but delicious 
tusk. Ile had tasted the delight of ex proms- 
ing his feelings in the words and under the 
name of another, He had vented the deep 
peaaen and despair of his heart, and had 

jidden Nora and her beauty, and genius, 
and nobleness, adieu. 

Jasper felt he must never in honor or in 
safety see her more, save asthe bride of an- 


| other, or with his own wife hanging on his 


arin, as a safeguard from the wild and un- 
governable passion of his heart. 

Poor Jasper! Yet,compared with his father 
most enviable; for he had neither guilt nor 
remorse tondd w the deep sorrow that 


| shadowed his father’s life. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
ISS LINA, Miss Lina, where are you?" 
\ cried the nurse, who still continued to 
j wait on the infant charge of Hilda 
Arden. 

“You are wanted down stairs imunediate- 
ly. Quick, quick, letine dress you. You 
must not go down ly that figure, with your 
hair all in disorder, and your dress soiled." 

“But who wantsipe, nurse?’ said the 


| child, wonderingly; tor she was unused to 


such sudden haste, and wueh urgency on 
the part of the staid, middle-aged servant. 
“Who wants me? | would rather stay with 
Miss Hilda, a great deal,then yo down to 
the drawing-room,.”’ 

“Would you, Miss Lina?’ said the wo- 
man, stnilingly. 

“Ah, you don’t now who is come, or 
you would not talk that. There, make 
haste. Here is your pretty blue frock, or 
the white one with the blue ribbons, which- 
ever you please.” 


The child had been sitting at Hilda's feet, 
trying to make her doll comprehend an il- 
lustrated edition of nursery rhymes, and 
she was by no means willing to be taken 
from so mnusing an cecupation, and from 
her favorite governess, to the wearisome, 
hollow caresses of the drawing-room; for 
children are good physiognomists, and 
quick to detect either coldness or deception 
on the part of others; and Lina was per- 
fectly and inminetively aware that one-half 
of the praises and indulgences: lavished on 
her had no more heart in them than the 
cold kiss vouchsafed her daily by Mrs. Kx 
court, on their meeting morning and even- 
ing. 

“Hush darling, you must go,”’ whispered 
Hilda, as the little girl buried her face in 
her lap, with a baby shake of her prett 
shoulders that said plainly, “I won't go; 
“T think some one particular has come to 
see my pet. Init net so, nurse? 

“You, Mins Halloway, it is indeed quite a 
surprise, she replied; “And if Miss Lina 
only knew—” 

“Who is it, nurse?” maid the child, look- 
ing sharply up in the wornan's face. 

“Never mind, Miss Lina,"’ was the re- 
ply: “Only let me dress you and do your 
vur. I won't be a minute, and then you 
can soon see who is waiting for you.’ 

Perhaps the volatile little creature would 
scarcely have been #0 submissive, had not 
Hilaa quietly interfered by herself begin- 
ning the wWoilette, and unloosening the 
school room frock, while nurse Allen 
sinoothed the golden curls, 

In five mninutes the little pet was ready to 
accompany the faithful attendant down 
Stal 


rs. 
“Now be good, Miss Lina,"’ said Mrs. Al- 
len, who was evidently in a state of great 
excitement. ‘Please, don't bring any dis 
credit on me and Miss Hilda by not behav- 
ing properly to your papa.”’ 
“Pape! sald the child, with an eager 
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acreamn. “Papa! Ishe come? Oh, nurse, 


let me go. 
Springing forward from the hand that had 
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me first rate friends, and, to be can- 
did, Bob, I fell deeply in love with her. 


hitherto held her tiny fingers, the child | Yesterday I asked her tt) beomne my wife 
burst into the boudvir to which Mra. Allen | 


had been soberiy Conducting her ; but when 
xhe gazed around, she drew 
ahyness, 

The gentleman that sat there by the side 
of Florence Horton, and nearly opposite to 
Mrs. Escourt, was scarcely to be nized 
as father by the baby child he had left three 
years before, 

Sir Guy was dark,and sin 
ance, and even in dress and manner. His 
s journ in eastern lands had bronzed his 
skin, and the long beard and thick mou- 
stache he still wore increased his oriental 
a 


j 


in childish | 


| 
' 


lar in appear- | ingly excl 


fis dress was looser and more negligent | 


than is common to English ideas; and 
his careless attitude,all spoke of other climes 
than our own. 

No wonder that the child, accustomed to 
the correct costume and the precise man- 
nem of the English gentlemen she was in 
the habit of seeing, shrunk back in wonder- 
ing alarm from her handsome but singular 
puerent. 

“Lina, my darling, come here," said 
Florence, in her sweetest tones, as the child 
stw~d at the door, her pretty lips pouting, 
her cheeks crimmon,and her blue eves look- 
ing half in wonder, balf in alarm, at the 
stranger. “Do vou know who is here? 
(ome to Cousin Florence, and she will tell 
Veril. 

' Children are terribly truthful, and Lina 
did not respond to the gentle invitation of 
the beautiful girl. 





“Come to papa, my child,” mid Sir Guy, | 


holding out his arms; “he longs to kiss his 
little girl, Will not Lina come to papa?” 

The child stood gazing at him question- 
ingly fora few momenta,then she suddenly 
appeared to make up her mind, and walked 
sliyly across the room, holding up her lips 
to he kinsed. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
>? = 


The Only One. 


KY BERTIE BAYLE. 








Jrishiman, generous to a fault, reckless, 
brimful of fun and a.itmal spirits, and 


pis OAKLEY was a genuine Dublin 
bound to have a little taste of foreign life, as 


———— 


| SLANCES, 


and goto Ireland with me, or anywhere 
tothe four corners of the globe, forthat 
matter. 
liked ine asa friend, but had never vet seen 
aman she could love, and never expected 
to; and further, forbade me ever to men- 
tion the subject again; and I lefin a 
buff." 

“That is owl romance, Pat,’ I laugh- 
med. 

“But what am I todo?” 

“Since she does not love you, I cannot 
perceive that there is anything t« be done." 
» * But something must done,” persisted 

al. 

‘Pack up and leave Paris,"’ I ~~ a 

*T can't leave Aimee,"’ he groaned. 

I pointed out to him the absuraity of 
forining such an attachment for a girl of 
whyse character, family, and position he 
knew absolutely nothing. 
pleaded, entreated, beseeched, 
were useless, 


xut words 


She flatly refused me, saving she | 
| sit by the fire, and muse on bygone days, 


oy Seer nearly every afternoon ; died as the last mellow ra 
we 


| upon her lips—died happy. 


| 


' 
; 


| 


of sunny Italy, where sighing breezes kiss | 


the silver lilacs above the grave of the only 


OE 


I expostulated, | 


Finally, we caine to an agreement to the | 


effect that] should go with him to see 
Aimee, and when I had fully inade her ac- 
quaintance, I was to intereede for hiin; 
should this fail, he promised to bear the 
disappointment with fortitude and leave 
Paris. 

I saw Aimee. Making some allowance 
for Pat's exuberant fancy, his description 
had been tolerably correct. 

The tluency with which she spoke Eng- 
lish led ine to suspect that her home had not 


of the de 


sun illuminated the chamber and fe)l asiant 


rting | it amusing, for be smiled ‘faintly with his 


mouth, while his eyes were overtiowing 


her pale wan features—lied with my name | with merriment. 


Many years have elapsed since then. 


bachelor, and iny bead is as | 
am now an old on of all very well, if one likes acontinual ronnd 


gray as m@ heart; yet every twilizht, as I 


my eves instinctively tarn towards my 
flower-gemmed bay window, and I think 


one I ever loved—the brown-eyed, hazel- 
haired little French girl of the Rue. St. 
Severin. 


Winning a Nobleman. 


BY PERCY VERE. 








OSE and Vera Ellis two pretty sisters 
were engaged reading a letter signed 

Corneha Caryl, and Newport, a 
day before. 


Rose's blue eyes danced as she read it, 
and she clasped her hands in a little ecstatic 
way she was in the habit of doing when she 
was pleased. 

“Vera, it is as too splendid foranything! 
Aunt Cornelia is just too good, isn't she? 


| Of course it will od yp should be you! 


When shall you go Only think, a month 


| at Newport.” 


always been in France ; but I said nothing. | 


In time, Aimee and I became quite con- 
fidential friends, though towards Pat, since 
his declaration, she always appeared a lit- 
tle reserved. IT found her wal educated, 
intelligent and refined, and above all, de- 
cidedly original. Finally I intereeded tor 
Pat; but she would not listen to ine, and I 
saw at onee that his case was hopeless, 

Pat endeavored to bear his disappoint- 
ment like a man, and shortly afterwards re- 
ceiving intelligence of the serious illness of 
his only sister, be left for Dublin. 

After Pat's departure I went to see Aimee 
very frequently, for I missed his society, 
and hers was quite acceptable. I> was con- 
vineed of the purity of her character, and 
that she had one day been in better circum- 
But very gradually she grew re- 


served and shy, and concluding that she had 


heoxpressed it; and 1 was a blase English. | 


moan, traveling to Kill time. 

We became acquainted with each other at 
Cponewa, in Switzerland, and a warm friend- 
Ship soon sprang Up between us; thener- 
forth we were inseparable companions, 
traveling everywhere together, 

efore we departed each for his own 
country, Jack and I concluded to spend a 
flow weeks in Paris, 

it is needless to state that time never 
hung heavy on our hands during our so 
journthere. No onein that gayest of cities, 
with plenty of money, ever experiences any 
do Nieulty in finding plenty of amusement. 
Bat soddeniy Jack grew sulky and silent, 


. ? 
/ elapsed before T beard trom him. 


sponding his afternoons T knew not where, | 


and his evenings in pacing up and down the | 


Noor of our spacious chamber, 

However | soon discovered the secret of 
Jack's absurd conduct; he was deeply, des- 
porutely in love, or at least imagined him- 
seltto be. Lasked him to and he told me 
the story. 

“Well, Bob,” he began, “vou remember 
that night about two weeks ago vou declin- 
ed to yo out with me on the seore of indispo- 
sition, or something of the sort, and IT left 
vou Iving on the sofa humming one of those 
confounded tuneless Eannyglish songs of vours 
and started for the Theatre Francais. Well, 
IT hid not wo: 
about from street to street until I complete- 
ly lostiny bearings. Just as Twas passing 
a dark, dismal looking lane I heard a smoth- 


tired of ny society [ discontinued my visits, 
and in the course of time left Paris, ~ 

It was evident that Pat, like myself, was 
no letter-writer. Nearly a twelvemonth 
He had 
quietly settled down, and—bless my soul! 
—the rascal was actually uarried. 

“How is Aimee?" he inquired in his 
letter; and I know he blushed when he 
wrote that naine, for there was a big awk- 
ward blot directly above it. 

“Men's hearts are curious things,’ thought 
I, my mind reverting to Paris, and the Rue 
St. Severin; and growing restless, | packed 
my box forthwith and wandered off on one 
of my rambling tours. 

Being at Rome one day in the studio of 
a young artist, an wequaintance of mine, a 
half-finished portrait of Aimee Lorette 
arrested iny attention. 

“Ab? said the artist. ‘That is a pretty 
French girl with whom I have been trying 
to pick up an acquaintance for the last 


| ynonth; but she is modest, and will not flirt. 


changing my mind, TI drifted 


ered shriek, and regardless of the conse | 


quenees, T rushed down the lane whence it 
proceeded, and beheld a woman struggling 
ln the yraspoftwo ruthans. I knocked one 
eftiem down, andthe other took to his 
heels. The worn was nearly frightened 
outotber senses, and gladly accey,ed my 
efter to eseort her home. She said the 
mon Whe had assaulted her were thieves, 
and that they had nearly succeeded in rob- 
bing her when | came to her assistance. 
Wien we had issued trom that into a decent- 


iv lighted street, TL serutinized her features, | 


T was thunder-struck. The 
delteute girl of nineteen suminers. Her 
figure was pefife and graceful, almost 
fragile. She had hazel hair and dark brown 
saney, laughing eves that would set vour 
brain ina whirl, and the softest, silvery 
Verba I ever listened te. 7 

“After poling some distance, we entered a 


woran Was a 


ee 


neat, unpretending little street, in which it 
seem sie lived. Lasked her if I might | 
eall. A Yer some hesitation she said ves, 


any afternoon; she never received anyone 
in the evening; and taking a card from her 
pocket she hastily wrote her name and ad- 
dress on it, and handing it to me, again 
thanked ine for ny kindness and—ahem !— 
bravery, and .bade me good night. On the 
card was written, “Aimee Lorette, Is Rue 
St. Severin. With a great deal of difficulty 
I managed to find my way home, arriving 
rather early in the 
vou remember. 

“I waited impatiently two long days and 
then called. 
dially in a cosy little sitting-room, and we 
had a pleasant chat tether. 

Her parents were both dead, and she 
lived, would you believe it? entirely alone, 
with exception of a faithful old Algerian, a 
servant he had been long in the service of 
her family. wi 

After uy tirst call I went to see Aimee 


morning, as no doubt 


Aimee received me very cor- | 


‘ 


She lives next door, I have been paint- 


Vera folded the letter slowly up again, a 
sinile coming to her royally beautiful 
mouth. 

“Tam not at all sure itis I who will ac 
cept auntie’s kind invitation. You haven't 
been away fromthe farm for three years, 
Rose, not since we all spent that delicious 
week in the Catskills. fam very sure it is 
you who will go to auntie’s cottage at New- 
port, dear. I hope so."’ 

Rose laughed gaily. 

“What an idea, Vera! Indeed, I shall not 
even think of such nonsense. You're the 


beauty of the family; you will go and cre- | 


ate a sensation, and come home with a 
photograph of my future brother-in-law in 
your locket, handsome, weathly, elegant, 
and—a German count, or a French duke, or 
an English lord, just as like as not, Maybe 
a Russian prince! Of course you'll go, my 
Princess Vera.”’ 

Vera laughed, she could not help it, at 
the comical little way in which Rose salaam- 
ed to her—veritably a princess by royal 
right of loveliness and grace, and woman- 
liness. 

“Honor bright, Rose, wouldn't you like 


| to go?" 





ing her portrait from memory, She used to | 


pass by my window every day, but I hear 
she is very ill now, poor girl!” 

Aimee iL! TD bade the young artist good 
afternoon With tore haste, T fear, than is 
consistent With good manners, and hurried 
next door. 

] was adinitted by the old Algerian ser- 
Vant. 

Mademoiselle Aimee would see me,and I 
was ushered into a neat,tastefully furnished 
chamber where she was sitting In an easy 
chair, looking very pale and ill. 

She sprang up with an ejaculation of sur- 
prise as she saw ine, a faint blush mantling 
cheek and brow as she extended me her 
hana. 

“T never thought to see you aggin, Mon- 
Sieur Grordon.”” 

“| ain very sorry to see you so ill, Aimee,” 
I said sadly. 


| over, with pin 


“TIT do not believe I shall live long," she | 


stid with a faint stile, ‘and the tew who 
would be sorry to see ine die would soon 
forget ine, and—and there isonly one whom 
I would care to live for.”’ 

“A lover, perhaps, Aimee?” T said lightly. 

“No, she cried passionately, * for he 
loves ine not.” 

Our eves met, and I read her secret as she 
divined tmine,and clasped her to my bosoin. 

I had loved her very long, but my pride 
had never suffered it to appear either in 
look, word or deed, for I had thought my 
love was not returned. 

How poor a reader of woman's heart is 
man ! 

“Why did you leave Paris without com- 
ing to say wood-bye?"’ Aimee asked re- 
proachfully. 

“Because, Aimee, I thought you were 
Ured of my society, TI replied. Why did 
you grow so cold and shy?” 

** Because—Dbecause I—I loved you,”’ she 
falteringly whispered, asthe rosy biushes 
criiusoned her pale features. 

She promised to become my wife as soon 
as she recovered her health. I experienced 
the sensations of a second boyl ; every- 
my that before had seemed dull and in- 
ip 
was very happy. but my joy was of brief 
duration. lmee grew rapidly worse. 
Physicians were of no avail. 

Nothing was withheld that would rescue 
her from the handof death; but she died— 


now appeared novel and interesting. I | 


The serious grey eyes looked inthe sunny 
blue eyes, and then a tiny flush began to 
warm to a deeper lusciousness on the wild- 
rose cheeks. 

“That's not tair, Vera. That's what I 
should emphatically call a leading question. 
Do you wantto go?” 

“And under what head do you place your 
inquiry, I should like to know ?’ 

Rose tossed her pretty bright head imperi- 
ously, with a light laugh. 

“IT won't be catechised ; but aunt Cornel- 
ia's letter tnust be answered, all the same, 
by return of post, according to request. We 
will decide whether you are to go or not— 
this way.” 

She stooped and picked up ashining little 
pebble from the edge of the flower bed, and 
went through some mysterious motions 
with her hands behind her, then held out 
two tightly-closed, dimpled fists. 

“Take your choise Vera. If you get the 
rtone vou go. Vice versa. That's fair 
enough isn't it?” 

Vera reached out her finger daintily, and, 
touched the fortunate hand while Rose gave a 
little shriek of delight. 

“Now, now! Of course you'll be intro- 
duced to my brother-in-law, the count, or 
the duke, or the lord. Let's go right back, 
and while I md up the Swiss suit to make it 

cand blue Silesia, for one of 
your toilets, vou can answer the letter. To- 
morrow, we'll go to the city and spend the 
forty dollars, butter and egy money, we've 
saved, and on Thursday vou will start on 
your tour of conquest.”’ 

But somehow there were tears instead of 
siniles in Princess Vera's grey eyes. 

‘Was there ever another such an unsel- 
fish, darling sister as you? Rose, Rose, 
hope for your sake there will be a 
fabulously rich, elegant brother-in-law, 


that he may repay you by taking you where- | 


ever you wish to go.” 

And saucy little rose opened her blue 
eves in well-simulated indignation. 

“The idea! Asif I don’t intend having my 
own brother-in-law of yours to take me 


where I please. Thank you, Miss Ellis, | 


and don't be patronizing because you hap- 


| pen—merely happen—to be going to New- 


port.” 

A week later, Vera Ellis was en route for 
Mrs. Caryl's villa, with atrunk full ot lovely 
dresses, that bad not cost so much in money 
asin art, and taste, and ingenuity ; and Rose, 
quite lonesome and forlorn, stood leaning 
over the lane-gate, under the shade of the 


| big horse chestnut, just as an elegant little 


phaeton and coal-black par went by, with 
the very handsomest gentleman in it that 
Rose's blue eyes had ever seen: eyes that 


| opened a little wider than ever as the pony 





' 


| 


condescended to be reined in beside the gate, 
= gentleman touched his hat courte- 
ouSIYV. 

“I beg your pardon, but is this Squire 
= place ?"" 

“Yes, sir,’’ she said, with an aggravatin: 
little flush on her face. . 

“And is this Miss Ellis?’ 

“IT am Miss Rose ; my sister has just gone 
away to Newport,” she could not help ad- 
ding, with a certain little 
ized, the moment she 
ously silly. 

Evidently the handsome stranger thought 


d it, was egregi- 


I | followed her words. 


And almost unconsciously a little sigh 
“Yes; well I don't know. Newport's 


of excitement and gaiety. For myself I 
fer the country—such a - Pie 


uiet 
| place as Miss Ellis has lett, br instance.” 


Rose gave him an incredulous look. 

“I mean it. I am looking now for a 
place to spend the summer. After I had 
taken Miss El.is to her aunt I should have 
said au revoir, and rushed off to the most 
rural place I could find. Do you know this 
just suits me?"’ 

And just then they reached the big cool 
shady piazza. 

There motherly Mrs. Ellis sat knitting, 
and the farmer lay stretched coimtortab 
on the grass in front of the door, taking hie 
afternoon siesta. 

“So I am just ton late then. I ain Victor 
Lennox, a friend of your aunt, Mrs. Caryl, 
and she ene mg to me the pleasant privi- 
] ot escorting Miss Ellis to Newport.” 

"een laughed, her own especial bewilder- 
ing, sweet little laugh. 

“You've missed your privilege by just 
eight hours, Mr. Lennox. Ifyou will drive 
up to the house, I am very sure that 
and mamuna will thank you for your good 
intentions.”’ 

A horse’s head was never turned quicker 
than Victor Lennox's black pony’s. 

“IT certainly wish no thanks, Miss Rose, 
but I think an apology is due to Miss Ellis’s 
parents for my stupid awkwardness in mis- 
understanding my orders.” 

Rose walked demurely beside the carriage, 
so lithe, graceful, girlish, so saucily sweet 
that it was little wonder Mr. Lennox felt re- 
signed to his tate. 

“Vera would have been delighted, I dare 
say,’’ she said politely. ‘She went entirely 
alone, but I daresay auntie will have some 
one to meet her at Fall River, as we tele- 
graphed she was unaccompanied. I sup- 
pose she will have a splendid time.” 

And when after the introduction Victor 
Lennox asked many and interested ques- 
tions about the accommodations of the 
neighborhood for summer boarders, little 
fair-haired Rose was wondering what it was 
that made her feel as she had never before 
felt in her life. 

And the upshot of it was that Mr. Victor 
Lennox took up his abode in the Ellis 
farm-house, and Rose began to know that 
for her life had just begun. 

The delicious days went by, and with 
every succeeding one, they both knew the 
loved each other, and before Vera's seventh 
semi-weekly letter had come, containing 
the shyly-told news that she was engaged— 





not to a count, or a duke, or a lord, but to 
St. John Rossitur, the dearest, best, hand- 
somest fellow in all the world,a great friend 
and lifelong acquaintance of aunt Cornelia 
—little Junesky-eyed Rose had her own 
sweet secret to tell. 

“But I shan’t say a word by mail. He will 
be here when you come home,and then I'll 
show you whether or not my brother-in- 
law elect is as good, and dear, and hand- 
some as your brother-in-law of the future."’ 

The very earliest . 9 of the coim- 
ing autumn was in the evening air—the 
lovely = | yrhen Vera came home, Mr. 
Rossitur with her, proud, happy, certainly 
handsome and surprised, as 
stepped forward to be introduced, a quiet 
merry smile in his eyes as he extended his 
hand. 

‘“*How are you, old fellow? Glad indeed 
to see you!’ 

And Rossitur’s reply— 

**Lennox, is it possible?) Why—well,this 


ose’s lover 





e@ that she real- | 


is a surprise,and a most delightful one. We 
thought you had ne hoine, disgusted 
with America and al] it contained.” 

And Rose looked at Vera, and Vera at 
her—a little hushed, almost territied, look 
in Rose's eyes. 

Then Vera stroked and kissed her. 

“You have won a nobleman, my darling, 
| here in your quiet home; and you were so 
Y 1 eee it should be I. But I ain satis 
| fied.” 

“And so am I; but itis vour fault. Only 
supose you had been here when Victor 
caine !"’ 

Vera stroked the lovely fair hair. 

“I think it would have been just the 
same, ny lady.” } 

And that was what came of their holi- 
days. 





} - _ 

PRACTICAL JOKERS despise ‘‘a man who 

| can’t takea joke.’’ One yanked a chair from 
Ragbag got 


under Ragt the other day. 
| up very wrathy. He was about to assault 
| the joker,when the latter cried: “I thought 
| you were adifferent sort of a man ; I thought 
you could take a joke.” Then Rag 
quieted down. He said hecould. He went 
out and returned with a pail of horribly 
dirty water and a cowhide. He dashed the 
water all over ihe poles and then proceeded 
to cowhide him. The joker howled,shrieked, 
swore and protested, but Ragbag said it wus 
“only ajoke,"’ and then he threw a cusp 
dore at the joker and laced him some more. 
And the crowd hurrahed and yelled at the 
joker not to get mad; it was a mean man 
who couldn't take ajoke. And at last the 
joker fled through the window, and the 
crowd cheered Ragbag. That's the kind of 
a man bag is, and folks think well of 
him, and they are going to elect him & 
Congress. 





THE acme of politeness was reached by 
the Nevada mini superintendent who 
a placard ing: “Please do not 
tuinble down the shaft.”’ 








Love depends on the loving, and not on 
_ we leved. 
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FLOATING FLOWERS. 





BY M. C. FP. 





‘Twas long ago in summer-time 
I] sat by the sparkling sea, 
And the waves rolled on in their ceaseless chime, 
(nd sang their sweet songs to me. 
Idly | watched those wavelets break 
(m the cold gray stones of the pier, 
And idly I mused on life and love, 
Not knowing that Fate drew near. 


And little I recked what those songs might mean, 
That sounded so blithe and gay, 

As they flooded the air from their depths so green, 
In that sweet yet solemn day. 

And after long years the sunlight gleams 
As bright as it gleamed long ago ; 

And the waters that sang of my happy dreams 
Now relentlessly sing of my woe, 


I cast a fair flower on the waves that day, 
And watched it float off with the tide ; 

I cast it in faith that it stili would stay 
On the waters at my side, 

Buta whirlpool caught it and down It sank, 
Never again to rise ; 

Anda faded leaf from the shadowing bank 
Is all that now meets my eyes. 


And, alas, ‘twas my youth and my fond heart's love 
That I cast that day on the tide, 
And my hope was firin in a Power above, 
And I cared not for aught beside.] 
Now nothing remains but that leaflet scar 
To speak of the bliss long gone by ; 
Yet Lhold in my heart its memory dear, 
Which will blossom eternally. 


In Murder Hollow. 


BY W. 8. FULLER. 











HERE was a scene of wildest excite- 
ment in ** Murder Hollow.”’ 

The ‘*majesty of the law” as the 
rude, uncultivated miners assembled about 
a huge pine fire, in a wierd hollow among 
the everlasting hills of Colorado, conceived 
it to be, was about to be vindicated in their 
own peculiar aye 

A very grave-looking old man, holding 
the office of judge, and known by no other 
than his official title, occu pied an elevated 
seat in the midst of the noisy crowd. 

The foremost of the jury had just pro- 
nounced the verdict of “guilty” against the 
prisoner arraigned betore the bar for steal- 
ing his partner's money. 

The crowd, waiting for the Judge to pro- 
nounce sentence, began yo and jibe at 
White Jun, (a title of derision that had 
clung to the prisoner ever since his Sl 
ance ainong them, ) and some of them began 
to ery, and the cry grew to a hoarse, univer- 
mal one 

*“Whereisthe money, Jim?’’ “Bring out 
RKattlesnake’s money, and we'll let you 
off.’ “Get the money! the money !”’ 

Then they began to press upon him, lean- 
ing their distorted visages toward him, leer- 
ing at hin cruelly. 

One taunt thrown back to them,one quick 
movernent in self-defence, and the a 
man would have been torn to pieces by the 
bloodthirsty mob. 

The brutal part lying dormant in every 
inan’s nature was inflamed and dominant 
now, and they were thirsting for the blood 
of the man, whose unwise pride and demon- 
stration of superiority had made them all 
hate him, but each waited for the other to 
lay hands upon hin. 

The “Stranger,”’ as he was still often 
called, though he had been with them nearly 
a year, slowly retreating before his perse- 
cutors until he leaned against 4 gray rock, 
stood, silent and rigid,with folded arinsand 
taee white and immobile as if cut from mar- 
bie, glared upon his mad foes with a pas 
sionate loathing, a withering contempt in 
the proud, steel-blue eyes, : 

The very majesty of inanhood in the erect 
form, and brave, scornful face kept his tor- 
inenters at bay. ; 

The Judge, unperceived, stole quietly 
away froin the crowd. 

He could not pass sentence upon the man 
who nursed him faithfully through a malig- 
nant fever, when deserted by everyone 
else in camp, and who saved his Tom's life 
when attacked by a ferocious “grizzly.” 

The rabble, growing weary at length of 
tormenting their victiin, turned to look for 
the Judge. 

He was not to be found, and they hastily 
selected another to fill his place. 

Perhaps it was unfair that that other 
should be Jim’siajured partner and bitter- 
est enemy—Rattlesnake. — 

But, after all, human justice is always a 
mockery, even in the proudest courts of 
law. 

A hush fell on the grim and grizzly-vis- 
aged men, as Rattlesnake said in his hoarse, 
guttural tones : 

“The prisoner is sentenced to be hanged 
by the neck until dead, at the first peep o 
day to-inorrow !”" 

It was not an usually harsh sentence for 
Murder Hollow, and was received with 
universal approbation. 

After he sed guard was selected for the 

risoner, consisting of Rattlesnake and the 

udge, who had returned from — _— 
looking ve lexed and sorrowful. 

The Ser ante dispersed to their differ- 
ent cabins, and soon a profound silence 
reigned over the weird spot bearing o un- 

canny a name, 

The ws sut down at the foot of the 
rock by which he had been standing. He 
never bowed his head but held it proud! 
erect still, in this hour of darkest trial, 
looking bravely to the quiet stars in the 
soft sky; the stars that looked sorrowfully 





' 


| 





down upon him as though they knew how 
“the waters’’ were ae ey his soul. 
Rattlesnake.sat near on a fallen log—a rifle 
lying across his knees, two pistols and 3, 


gleammg knife in his belt. He watched his 
prisoner in gloating triumph, scarcely ever 
taking his cruel, sinister eyes from the 
he + set face clearly defined in the moon- 

gh 

The Judge, unarmed, sat at some distance 
from the other man reflectively smokimyg a 
handsome meerschauin, a gift from: the 


ner. 
The dead silence was suddenly broken by 
a rustle among the bushes; a light footfall, 





In the bottom of her trunk is a false mus- 
tache, which she used in masq once 
while on a visit to some cousins In the 
States. 

They are very like Jim’s, and she hastily 
fastens them on, then ensrmng S08 long 
hair takes a knife and cuts it 

The self-constituted executioners are very 


| near now, and their cries are deafening. 


and a cheery yomng voles exclaims as a | 
t 


girl's hand is laid with boyish familiarity on 
the prisoner's shoulder. 

“Hilloa, old chap! In hard luck eh? I'm 
sorry ;"’ the voice softening perceptibly. 

lesnake moves uneasily, toying rest- 
lessly with hisrifle. The Judge’s face grows 
more sorrowful, and he smokes more 
energeticaly. 

Jim raised his hand and clasped the girl's 
slim fingers spasmodically, forthe moment 
almost unnerved. Her fingers tightened 
round his for an instant, and then approach- 
ing Rattlesnake she threw hersel! on the 

round at his feet, and laying her soft hand 

ndly over his,said in a low voice : 

“Well, Rattlesnake, you were right after 
all about him,” nodding toward the prisoner 
“T always thought I wasshrewd, but I liked 
him from the first, so I'll give it up that you 
are sl r than IJ, and will accept your es- 
timate of people and things hereatter.”’ 

The inan laid his gun down and folded his 
hands over that of his companion, never see- 
ing how she winced at the tonch. 

im closed his eyes wearily, and the 
Judge’s meerschauin dropped unheeded 
froin his > as he wondered in blank dis- 
inay if his Fan was “going back” on her 
best friend. 

“T am sorry I was so blind and would not 
let you see for me,”’ Fan went on in the 
same low tone, ‘‘but I did like Jim,” toying 
nervously with her companion's hand, “be- 
cause’’—choking a little—“he was so kind 
to father and Tom. And—I want you to let 
him go."’ 

Rattlesnake throws her hand from him 
and inoves away scowling at her. 

She does not notice, but goes on a little 
faintly : 

“If you'll do this for me —I’ll marry 
you.”’ 

There is a great lump in her throat,so that 
she can scarcely say the words, but they are 
uttered now and they are irrevocable. 


The great eyes fastened upon the coarse, 
cruel above her are wild and black with 
in. 


Rattlesnake smiles again, leaning toward 
his ours. says hoarsely : 

“Well, I know you'll never yo back on 
your word, and—I'll do it.”’ 

The girl slips helplessly to the ground, 
but she does not faint, and presently she 
says very weakly: 

“No, I'll never break my word. 
you may go.”’ 

She motions him away, and he cannot re- 
sist, but rises without a word and disap 
pears among the dark shadows. 

Fan approaches the prisoner, and putting 
both her hands in his, says smilingly : 

“You mnay go now.”’ 

He does not understand at first. He has 
just surrendered every hope and made him- 
self familiar with death, and the sudden 
change from death to life bewilders hirn. 

At lust, when she makes him understand, 
he breaks down utterly, and bowing his 
face on his hands sobs like a child. 

Fan sits down beside him and lays one 
hand gently on his bowed head, waiting for 
him to calm hitself, and presentiy he 
speaks. 

“I know I owe my life to you, Fan,though 
you will not say so. You are the truest 
friend in the world—the bravest, noblest 
woman. It was hard to die like a ratina 
hole,” speaking as though he really had 
died, “to die ignominiously like a felon and 
a coward, without ever seeing Lil or mother 
again. But, after all,’’ he went on, ‘it isal- 
most as hard to go back t» them penniless. 
I suppose they have received my letter ere 
this, stating how I had succeeded beyond 
my wildest expectations and was coming 
home arich man. Dear little mother! she 
should never,have had another mormert's 
trouble or worry. And I can’t ask Lil, deli- 
cately nurtured as she had been, to share 
the toil and privations of a poor man’s 
life.’’ 

He broke down with « groan, and Fan 
turned away abruptly. 

Her father, sinoking placidly, interposed 
at this juncture. 

“Jim, you'd better go quick, or the cruel 
dogs will be upon you.” 

Tien, shaking hands first with Fan and 
then with her father, silently took his de- 

rture. 

The Juc strolled away after hiin, stop 
ping to pat Fan's head and remark that she 
was a “brick.” 

The girl sat down where Jim had been 
sitting and nervously clasping and unclasp- 
ing her hands rocked herself slowly to and 
fro in dumb agony until a strange dull noise 
broke upon the silence. 

She erected her head like a strartied tawn 
and listened intently. 

The hoarse, dull roar drew nearer ; in the 
east glimmered the first grey light of 
dawn. 

They were coming for Jim, the cruel 
bloodhounds! and with the thought she 
sprang to her feet ; then she hesitated. 

The sullen roar, borne to her upon the 
wailing wind, grows more distinct. 

“They will find him!" she moans, wien A 
ing her hands, then with a sudden thought 
she adds “there is one hope yet,’’ and she 
dashes into her father’s cabin. 

Taking asuit of clothes, including boots— 
a present from Jim to her father, very like 
those worn by the prisoner, and hastily 
throwing off her own clothes she donned 


those. 


Now 


| 
| 


Fen puts an old slouch hat on her head 
and rusles out to face the rabble. 

lustantly they seize her, asking ‘“‘where is 
Rattlesnake and the Judge?” but she does 
not speak, 

In the darkness they cannot see their 


| mistake. 


| 





| 


A long rope is produced b r hands, 
one end fastened round her new, and the 
other thrown over a large, leafy bough that 
an aged oak extends lovingly toward the 
huinble little house it has shaded since Fan's 
dark eyes first saw the light. 

Poor Fan ! she chokes back a sob and tries 
to remember a prayer, but has only whis- 
pered, ‘“(jod help Dad and Jim!" when a 
dozen men grasping the other end 
of the rope, her slender form is swinging in 
mid-air,and her unprepared young aoul hes 
started its journey across the ‘wild that 
no man has known.” 

The men all wave their hats with a cheer 
for justice, then betake themselves to their 
morning's work, saying: 

“T guess the Judge can spare the time to 
cut his friend down, and ‘Pretty Fan’ can 
say the prayer for him that we didn't give 
him time to say for himself.” 

An hour later half the miners had eaten 
their breakfast and repaired to their daily 
work in distant gulches, but some of them 
are still standing together talking over their 
camp-fires about the events of the previous 
night when the Judge walks gravely up to 
them, driving Rattlesnake Sulkes hiin and 
carrying on his shoulder a heavy-looking 
suck filled with shining gold, which he 
throws on the ground, and Evins his hand 
on Rattlesnake's shoulder, says tersely : 

“This is the thief, boys! I> watehed him 
scramble round among the rocks till he 
came to this,’ touching the gold with his 
foot, “and then T brought ’em both here. 
My prisomer can take Jim's place’’—not 
knowing that Jitn's place was filled. 

The * boys”’ stared wildly at each other 
with livid faces. 

The element of cruelty was strong within 
them, and they had thoroughly enjoyed 


| their inorning'’s work, but they would have 





hal no part in it had they not thought it 
just and now that avenging angel Conscience 
began to torment them with direful threat- 
ening. 

In the weakness of human nature they 
blamed Rattlesnake for their error, and 
with a thirst for revenge added to their 
“ete for blood they rushed upon the un- 
uuppy wretch with a demoniacal yell, and 
like beasts literally tore him to pieces, as 
they did so making their way to the spot 
where one of their number had alrealy 
been sacrificed on the altar of ‘J ustice.”’ 


The sun was shining brightly now and j 
the birds were singing blithely round | 


the Judye’s silent home, 

Rattlesnake was quite dead but his ex- 
ecutioners shouted “Cut the other down, 
let’s have this carcass up there! The rope 
was cut and a lifeless body fell with a dull 
third to the earth. 

A low ery of intense horror and despair 
was wrung froin the livid lips of the men 
ax they saw the dead face of “Pretty Fan.” 

She was the only woman in the camp, 
their good angel and their idol, the pet and 
darling of the hardest heart there. 

Instinctively they they all looked back 
toward the Judge's bent figure, lein 
urely strolling toward them, and they closed 
round the dead form on the ground, looking 
at each other in mute, helpless agony. 

But it must come sooner or later; they 
cannot prevent the dread seepage 

The Judge is struck by the sudden silence 
that has fallen on the men and hurriedly el- 
bows his way among them, wondering at 
their white haggard faces. 

“Dogs! You have already killed him!" he 
says between his clenched teeth, anger and 
indignation flaming in his eyes as he first 
sees the rigid young faoe. 

He stares at it wonderingly; then looking 
round eagerly, misses his Eaughter'e bright 
presence. 

The truth seems to flash suddenly upon 
him, but they are not sure that he quite un- 
derstands, for he begins to ery “Fan!” 
Fan!" until the grey rocks echo and re- 
echo with the dead girl's name. 

It is more than her murderers can bear, 
and they turn away, ree, the mad old 
inan with his murdered child. 

- —_> oc > - 
A Relief at Last, When Fverything Else Had 
Failed. 
SIZERVILLE, Pa.‘ November 15, 1880. 
Dr. HOLMAN: 

Dear Sir :—I must express my heartfelt 
thanks to you and your remedies for what 
they have done for me. 

Last August, when in Buffalo, N. Y., I 
purchased one of your Liver Pads, wore it 
one month, and am fully restored to health. 
I was very badly off and could searcely at 
tend to the duties of iny office. 

I had tried everything for the Liver Com- 
ylaint, and all to no purpose; but your Pad 
ws made me healthy and rugged, and I 
have gained in flesh over 20 pounds. 

Hoping for your success, 

I remain, 
Your humble servant and well-wisher, 
W. K. SIZER, P. M. 

HoiMan’s Paps for sale by all druggists, 
or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $4. 
Address HoLMAN Pap Co., 

744 Broadway N. Y. 
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Scientific and Useful 


To Removs Rusr.—To remove rust from 
knives; cover them with sweet oil well 
rubbed on, and after two days take a lump 
of fresh lime and rub till the rust dinap- 





ELgectTriciTy.—At the Electrical Exhibi- 
tion an English inventor had an apparatus 
of his invention which may prove of 
importance. Any number from | to 999 can 
be automatically signaled by it on one wire 
by a single movement of the transmitter, so 
that on opening a box at the receiving sta 
tion the number will be found displayed. 
An adequate description of the machinery 
would occupy too much space in the absence 
of diagrams. 

HuMAN Sativa.—If the statements con- 
tained in the late memoir by an eminent 
French scientist are well founded, human 
saliva is essentially of the same poisonous 
nature as the substan hich is secreted in 
the mpacom cl ee. v wh of ser- 
penta. By viating i 20 
grammes of saliva he obtained. pig bee Be 
which, when injected in the form of a solu- 
tion under tho skin of a bird, produced 
trembling, oom, gee complete stupor, and, 
finally, death popular belief that the 
pain caused by a hnman bite is but trifling 
compared with what may afterward result 
would appear to be not at all superstitions. 

Wasnuitna.—All wool dress goods or col- 
ored flannel! should be washed out qu'ckly 
intepid water, rinsed in water of the same 
temperature, wrung dry and then folded up 
for atime, together with one or two sheets, 
so that the moisture shall be extracted by 
the cotton or linen; they should then be iron- 
ed tilldry. Salt or beefs gall in the water 
helps to set black. A tablespoonful of 
spirits of turpentine to a gallen of water 
rota most blnes and alum is very efficacious 
in setting green. Black or very dark cal- 
jeoes chante be stiffened with gum arabio— 
five conts’ worth is enough for adress. If, 
however, starch is used the garment should 
be turned wrong-side out. 

Hor Srems.—Hbop stems may be utilized 
for cordage by collecting the stems and run- 
ners some twenty-tour hours after the ho 
have been picked, tying them together in 
bundles about five feet in length by half a 
yard in diamater, and steeping in water in 
the same manner as hemp. Here they are 
allowed to remain frown three to four weeka, 
after which they are taken out, placed on 
end to drain for awhile, dried in the sun for 
twenty-four hours, and then stored in dry, 
well-ventilated sheds. The separation of 
the fibres from the wood yrtion of the 
steeped stems is readily effe by passing 
them between two cylindrical rollers. The 
fibres, as thus obtained, are of alight brown 
color, and from twelve to sixteen inches 
long. They are then carded in the same 
Inanner as flax, and in this state afford a 
very valuable material for the production of 





cordage and similar rough producta, 
———_ - 


Farm and arden. 


OLEANDERS.—AIL partaof the oleander 
are deadly. A very small quantity of the 
leaves has been known to kill a horse. The 
flowers have produced death in those per- 
sons Who carelessly picked and ate them. 
The branches, divested of their bark, and 
used as skewers, have poisoned the meat 
roasted on them and killed seven out of 
twelve who partook of it. 

Wastep LAND. —One of the obstacles to 
improved farming is the amount of land 
needlessly wasted even on the best farma 
by stone heaps, bushes and weeds. The 
stones are oxo often gathered into unsightly 
heaps in the fields, or thrown intothe corner 
of the fences, Perhaps the best use they 
can be put to, if there ia no need of then for 
the purpose of drainage, is for utilization in 
road beds. 


(;KOU PING COLOKS IN TREES.—A writer 
in the Gfarden has properly recomended 
nore attention to the grouping of variously 
colored foliage in the trees planted for land- 
sape effect, and among other cites the fine 
combination and contrast effected b 7 plant 
ing toyether the copper beech and the white 
poplar; the dark, rich leaf of the one and 
the light, silver-gray of the other presenting 
a stri sig appearance when turned up by 
the wind or in the sunshine. The alianthus 
and sumach are recommended for Krouping 
oyether, and the maple and the sweet gui. 

KEEPING BEES. — lees are yreat foragers. 
If you do not prefer tw grow flowering trees 
and plants for theus they will rob your 
neighbor, traveling great distances and 
working faithfully. ences cannot keep 
them from an adjoining farm when duty 
calls, but night will always find them re 
turning home well filled. Shade trees are 
often honey-produciny ; and there are man y 
useless plants and weeds that are put to good 
use by them. Clover and buck-wheat 
have literally ‘seas of honey’ in ther. 
Among the trees that produce honey might 
be inentioned the maple, locust and poplar, 
as likewise the apple, pear, cherry, etc. The 
sinall fruits could be cultivated with greater 





profit, with bees as an adjunct, as they can 
always be seen busily at word on the black- 
berry, gouseberry, raspberry, and, to say 
more there is hardly a vegetable that grows 
that does not furnish thern with honey. A 
grazing country is also well adapted to 
tnetn. 
— 

THE fairest faces are sometimes marred 
by myriads of pimples, and markings of 
tetter or freckles, which are readily re- 
moved by @ popular wilet dressing, known 





as Dr. Benson's Skin Cure. Even scrofu- 


| lous ulcers yield to it, 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
SIXTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Terms, Without Premium: | 


$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
which includes the payment of the Postage by us. 





| sweetness and aroma of life, however fa- 


— 


vorable their circumstances may become. 
They did not know that with right ideas 
of life it would have been easier and cheaper 


| for them to have married fitting wives; that 


they wasted on needless, and often noxious, 
indulgences as much as would have—in the 
hands of a help-mate—secured the pure, se- 
rene and satisfying happinesss which they 


| sought in vain, and will seek in vain for- 
| ever. 


CLUBS. 
ONE COPY ONE FORE... coeeccecsccccscveccerseecssevees no 
Two coples OM] year... 6.6.6 6c cece we wewe ew weees 38 
Three coples OME Year... 6... cc ceccceeeenceweee 5@ 
Four coptes one year , sovccccccegessese OED] 
Five coples ome year........ 0-066 -sseneeees oeves a 
Ten coples one year... cnsabasecoseees EES 
Twenty copies ome year... 5... cccecccrceccewenes ao 


B@ An extra copy free toa person getting upaciub 
of five or more. Additions may be made to clubs at 
any time during theyear at the same rate. Any mem- 
ber of a clul) can secure any one of the Diamante Pre- | 
miuma by remitting One Dollar extra, 

New subecriptions can commence at any Ume dur- 
ing the year. 


Important: Notice !. 


tw As many of our subscribers 
have not yet taken advantage of 
our New Premium offers, and yet | 
evince a desire to do se, we have 
decided to extend the time uaantil | 
further notice. 


THE New PREMIUMS. 


‘(ur TMAMANTE BRILLIANT Premiums are giving 
such untversal satisfaction we sincerely want every 
reader to have atleast one of them, In view of their 
superior quality, beauty, and general excellence, 
subseribers whe call at this office cannot Imagine how 
weean afford such an expensive Premium, In re- 
sponse to many requests, we beg leave to call atten- 
tien to the following 
TERMS TO CLUBS: 

loopy one year with either of the Diamond Pre- 

miurns ovecee _ eee . . o 2.47 
tcoples one year with either of the Diamond 

brs mites te each... .... senebeses 5.00 
a copies one vear with either of the Diamond 

Peemtnens to each pekdatsaneacnbesetackes 7. 
and an extra IMamond Premium to the sender of the 
clab, and for every three subscriptions thereafter at 
the same rate we will present the sender with an ad- 
fittonal Premium, The whole set may be secured in 
this way without expense, and as each subseriber in 
the clubr eceives Ture Post one year and a Pre- 
mium, avery littl effort among friends and ac- 
quaintances should induce them to subseribe, If any- 
one subsertbing for Toe Post and New Premium re- 
grets the Investment after examination, he has only 
to return the Premium in good order, and he will re- 
evlve hie money by return mall, : 

Very Respecttully, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Pest. 





Change of Address. 

Subseribers desiring their address changed, will | 

please give thelr former postoffice as well as their 
present address, 





How to Remit. 

Payment for THe Post when sent by mail should 
te tn Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts, When 
neither te obtamable, send the money in a registered 
letter, atour risk. Every postmaster in the country 
is required to register letters when requested. Fatl- 
ing to recelve the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, vou will advise us of the fact, and 
whether vou sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter, 
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Te (Corresp 
case sendus your full name and a ldress, 
it vou wish ananswer, If the information desired i» 
notof general interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mall, 

Address all letters to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING PONT, 
726 Sansom Nt., Philia., Pa. 
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MISTAKES. 

There are thousands of single men who 
have no home-life, and they think it beyond 
wheirreach. Their evenings are long, tedi- | 
ous and dull, and they go to: much expense 
to get relief. They buy tobacco, they pay — 
for stimulants, they patronize places of 
amusement; they keep up forms of society | 
that cost them something; in their own way | 
they entertain; and they would confess, in | 
moments of frankness, that they are not 
very happy, after all. After a little the | 


~ 





commoner forms of enjoyment become in. | 
sipid, and they have to go farther; and, in 

4 certain proportion of cases, before they | 
think they can afford home-life, they are 

unfitted for ite enjoyment. They are pre- | 
maturely old, dilapidated in feeling, bank- | 
rupt in affection, incapable of adaptation to 
new and gentler ways, ‘‘rakes’’—more or 
less penitant, but condemued tw miss the 


i 


Nor is the stronger sex the only blunder- 
ers on this side of life. There are thousands 
of women who have no idea that life may 
be worth living even if divested of the lux- 
uries and pleasures which they have either 
enjoyed or dreamed ot. Honest affection, 
unless backed by weahth, is spurned; and 
too often wealth, where the affection is little 
rated, and indeed sometimes little worth, 
is reason enough fora woman to promise 
love, honor, and obedience for life. Poor 
thing! She makes a great mistake; and 
soon the disenchantment is complete. 

There is certainly a great deal of wrong- 
doing by men and women, the wrong of 
which is so plain to all on-lookers, that one 
wonders what motive there can be for sacri- 
ficing thus their obvious interests. Pride, 
malice, and revenge account for many 
things. But there is a class of evils for 
which ignorance is to be blamed; and in 
recognizing this factor we are helped at once 
to pity, while we blame, the wrong-doer, 
and we are shown one thing at least that 
may be attempted in the way of this re- 
form. 

People need recreation. Every sane man 
knows that. It is at times as clearly one’s 
duty to laugh, to ‘‘loaf,”’ to lounge, as it is 
at others to weep, tostrain every nerve, and 
to deny oneself. And because this is true, 
and men feel it to be, they go into—not re- 
creation, renewing, making over again (for 
that isthe meaning of it), but take a very 
different road. 

There are many who ought not in justice 
to be held accountable for the mistakes they 
make, having never been taught properly 
how to proceed. 

And with the best 


of us there are too 

many, alas! of whom it might truly be said 

our whole life has been a mistake. 
ee ee 

SANCTUM CHAT. 

A curious notion has begen floated, viz., 
a cemetery for animals. The idea, con- 
ceived in the sanitary interests of the com- 
munity will, no doubt, develop its senti- 
ment, and show us startling proofs of true 
affection between man and beast when we 
wander between rows of grand, marble. 
sculptured records. 

THE war on mutilated coins has devas 
tated many a pocket, and so general is the 
refusal now to accept clipped or punctured 
money that its speedy extermination is con- 
fidently anticipated. The bogus circular, 
repudiated by the Treasury Department, 
pretending that the Government had fixed 
the values of mutilated coin, seems to have 
done the business as effectually as it could 
had it been official. 

STRONG efforts are being made, but with- 
out much success, to turn the stream of em- 
igration aside from the United States. Can- 
ada, on the north, is paying a part of the 
steamship fares of persons who promise to 
settle on their lands, and Mexico, on the 
south, failing by other means, has just made 
a contract for the colonization of 200 Italian 
families, who will be provided with land, 


' implements and stock, free. 


Copes to cheapen cablegrams are a recent 
invention. There are persons who do noth- 
ing but make them for firms who have oc- 
casion to use the ocean cables extensively 
A code of seven words is described as being 
adequate to convey the entire state of the 
tea market, including the data of the sailing 
of steamers, the prices of nine grades of 
tea, the rates of treight by six routes, the 
amount of purchases for Europe and the 
United States, the grades upon which the 
demand is running, the principal buyers, 


rates of exchange, the number of packages | 


sent in the day's shipments, and the points 
to which they are consigned. These codes 
cost from $30 to $6,000. 

A pHysician of Germany, who recently 
died at an advanced age, asserted that his 


EVENING POST. 


| long life was due to 
| slept with his head tothe North. He de- 








clared that the iron contained in our sys- 
tems, finding itself in the direction of the 
magnetic current which continually flows 
over the surface of the globe towards the 
North Pole, becomes magnetized, and so in- 
creases the energy of the vital principle. 


ASTRONOMERS are on the lookout for the 
Star of Bethlehem, last seen in 1572, when 
it shone so brightly as to be visible at noon- 
day, they fading away assumed various hues 
until it disappeared. This wonderful star is 
believed to have been seen in 1264 and 925, 
and its apparent period extended backward 
would indicate that it appeared about the 
time of the birth of Christ. Hence its name. 
Its place is near the constellation Cassiopeia. 

A BURGLAR recently arrested in Leadville, 
but discharged for lack of evidence, is now 
limping about Colorado with the tools of his 
profession neatly concealed in his wooden 
leg. This convenient receptacle was not 
discovered by the jailer until after he had 
received instructions to release his prisoner, 
and he was so desirous of beholding the in- 
genious arrangement of the wooden leg, 
that he promised to give the shrewd scoun- 
dre] an hour to get away if he would ex- 
hibit his novel tool-chest. 

A PaRISsiAN journal estimates the total 
numberof recognized medical men through- 
out the civilized world at 189,000, of whom 
it assigns 65,000 to the United States, 35,- 
000 to Great Britainand her colonies, 26,- 
000 to France, 32,000 to Germany and Aus 
tria, 10,000 to Italy, and 5,000 to Spain. Of 
the whole number 11,000, it estimates, have 
contributed to medical literature—2,800 in 
the United States, 2,600 in France, 2,000 in 
(ireat Britain, 2,300 in Germany and Aus- 
tria, and only 300 in Spain. 

LAWN TENNIS has been naturalized from 
one end of the Continent to the other, and 
may now probably claim to be the most 
cosmopolitan game in existence. French 
ladies. do not take to it quite as kindly as 
the nymphs of the Fatherland, or attain in 
it the same degree of proficiency. On the 
other hand, it is the rarest thing in the 
world to seea German youth who can vie 
successfully with the prowess of the scions 
of Italy and France. But incomparably 
the best players—out of England—of both 
sexes, are Austrians. 


THE agricultural distress in England has, 
in a curious way, led to the discussion of the 
Biblical injunction against work on the Sab- 
bath day. It has so happened that several 
Sundays have come as pleasant days, pre- 
ceded and followed by days of inclement 
weather. The crops were in such a state 
that every hour counted, but so strong was 
the Sabbatarian feeling among a large num- 
ber of the people that tens of thousands of 
farmers conscientiously refrained from work 
on Sunday, although by so doing they sacri- 
ficed in the aggregate a large lot of money. 

Ir does not cost much to make the little 
folks happy; time, and permission to use it, 
isall the most of them ask; but make them 
sure that the pursuit of happiness is not a 
contraband affair, but a legitimate and 
praiseworthy business. Nor can it do any 
harm to let them accumulate a little stock 
in trade—marbles, tops, dolls and magic-lan- 
terns, and, if possible, a few pets; in winter 
time connive at a snow-ball fight or a 
torn hat; and be sure that a pair of skates, 
fishing-tackle, and a base-ball outfit are a 
better investment than a medicine chest. 
Make your children happy. 


THERE is at this time scattered through 
the mountains of California two thousand 
prospectors. Their lives are spent in look- 
ing for signs of gold They are poor, and 
their dress proclaims it, They live on hope 
and scanty food, and never refuse to ‘‘take 





something.’’ Pick in hand, their sharp 
eyes are quick to spy a speck of gold in the 
fragment of quartz turned up. The country 
is covered with their pre-emption claims, 
always 1,200 feet along the supposed out- 


crop of the vein. Of 1,000 so marked per- 


haps one or two may amount to something, 
and one in 1,000 of those adventurers, after 
a life of privation, may succeed in realizing 
a competency. But they average happier 


' 





the fact that he always | themselves prospective millionaires. A bit 


of quartz with three specks of gold seen 
through a magnifying glass scts them wild. 
There’s mnillionsin it. But their gypsy life 
and its happy excitement unfit them for 
quiet enjoyment. In age some give it up, 
and ge back ta the wilderness and to the 
excitement of prospective adventure. 

A pacKkaGE of bonds was recently re- 
ceived at the Treasury for redemption. They 
came from Chicage. The Treasury officers 
were puzzled to know what particular spe- 
cies of villainy had been perpetrated or at- 
tempted, which could have given rise tw 
such a mysterious procedure. The expla- 
nation came by letter the next day. The 
owner of the bonds was in New York, and 
-wrote to his wife in Chicago, asking her to 
send him the numbers of his bonds, and 
send the bonds themselves to the Treasury. 
The faithful creature complied literally by 
cutting out the numbers from both bonds 
and coupons. 

From the inquiries conducted by Pro- 
fessor Cohn, of Breslau, for some sixteen 
years past, he ventures the assertion that 
shortsightedness is rarely or never born with 
those subject to it, and almost always is the 
result of strains sustained by the eye during 
study in early youth. Myopia, as this 
ailment is called, is said to be of rare occur- 
rence among pupils of rural or village 
schools, its frequency increasing in propor- 
tion to the demand made upon the eye, as 
in higher schools and colleges. A better 
construction of school-desks, an improved 
typography of text books, and a sufiicient 
lighting of class-rooms are among the rem- 
edies proposed for abating this malady. 

Tue Methodist Episcopal Conference of 
California has taken action on the divorce 
question. Its resolutions condemn the ease 
with which divorces can be secured in that 
State. They also call on the ministers to re- 
fuse to perform the marriage service for 
those who have been divorced for other rea- 
sons than those allowed by Scripture, and 
on no account to perform it except for those 
who are the innocent ones in the divorce 
suits. There are many cases in which it is 
no easy matter for the minister to ascertain 
who was guilty and who was innocent in a 
divorce suit. If his only means of informa- 
tion are such as depend for their accuracy 
on the narrations of the parties themselves, 
he is likely to be left in a state of majes- 
tic bewilderment. 

AN addition is about to be made to the 
accoutrements of the French army. This 
ix a small meta! plate, which every soldier 
will be required to wear suspended from his 
neck, engraved with his name and the num- 
ber of his regiment. It is designed as a 
means of identification, but aside from this 
it may be expected to serve a useful purpose 
not contemplated by the military authori- 
ties. Current anecdotes prove (for surely 
no one would lie upon such a subject) that 
at least one-half of the soldiers engaged in 
the late rebellion were preserved from fatal 
bayonet and bullet wounds by the interven- 
tion of their mothers’ Bibles. Assuming 
this proportion as a basis for calculation, it 
is altogether probable that through the use 
of these identification tablets, a French 
army might wage a long and momentous 
war without the loss of a single man. 

WE may not be called upon to hunt white 
foxesin the snow; or to save our life and 
our child’s by splitting with an arrow an 
apple on its head; or to identify a stolen 
sheep by looking inits face and swear- 
ing to its portrait; but we must do many 
things essential to our welfare which we 
should do a great deal better if we had an 
eyeas trained as we readily might have. 
For example, itis not every man that can 
hit a nail square on the head, or drive it 
straight in with a hammer. Few persons 
can draws straight line, or cut a piece ot 
cloth or paper even;: still fewer can use & 
pencil as draughtsmen, and fewer stil] can 
paint with colors. Yet there is not a calling 
in which an educated eye, nice in distin- 
guishing form, color, size, distance, and the 
like, will not be of great service; for 
though itis not to be denied that some eyes 
can be educated to a greater extent than 
others, that can be no excuse for any ne 
glecting to educate the eye. The worse it 
is, the more it needs education; the better it 


lives than most people. They imagine | is, the more it will repay it. 
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OLD AND NEW. 





BY C. 6. WILLIAMS. 





In place of ornamental brooch 

Of precious gets and metal*» glint, 

She wears an arrow-point of dint 
At her fair throgt. 


A relic of the time-lost past 

Chance brought to light of present days, 

Of savage men and savage ways 
And ruthlessness. 

And as the olden owner sought 

To draw within the hidden toll 

Quick to the death, and quick despoil 
Unwary man. 

So now a present snare Is spread: 

A snare of bright-lit, laughing eyes, 

Of downeast glances, of half-hushed sighs 
And innocence. 


“T witters.” 


BY THEO. GIFT. 











CHAPTER V. 
ND, meanwhile, what was Twitters doin 
while all these plots and plans, whi 
! if carried out were to ~ itate #80 seri- 
ously to her —y of mind, were bein 
woven in London? ° 

I have said of the two young lovers she 
was happier than Reginald in the first hour 
of their parting; but, on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that he, on his part, 
was —s from the scene of past happi- 
ness and present regrets, hurrying away 
from temptations and memories at once 
dangerous and painful, and rushing into the 
whirl, turmoil, and bustle of the great 
queen of cities, the mighty absorber of a 
million cares and sorrows, tie grandest cure 
in its very heartlessness and racket for all 
sentiment and love-sickness; and where 
not only was a beautiful woman—a woman 
who he believed loved himn—waiting to re- 
ceive him with open arms, but where he 
had all the consolations of clubs, theatres 
and billiard-rooms, and the thousand and 
one distractions so efficacious in curing 
young mnen of passing fits of love and mel- 
ineholy. 

Widely different was it with Twitters. 
When the first exciteinent of the parting 
and sacrifice had off; when day by 
day she realized more fully that the whole 
of her life must now be concentrated in an 
invalid woman and a testy old man, with- 
out any break in the torm of pleasant visits 
from Rex, or any hope of a brighter day 
with him ever dawning; when the convic- 
tion came to her that she had had her day 
and it was over, that there was no more 
brightness for her except such as she could 
extract out of her life at the Hall without 
Rex; that even his love was a thing she 
must not think of or take pleasure in be- 
cause it belonged to another woman—then 
indeed life grew very sore and heavy to her. 
and the young heart felt inclined to say 
with the lmist, that its sorrow was more 
than she could bear. 

The fact is, life at the Hall was very dull; 
and with all her little daily duties Twitters 
had not enough to do, in default of any bet- 
ter distraction, to keep her heart from feed- 
ing on itself and pining, silently indeed, 
but very sadly and hopelessly, for the ab- 
sent one. She loved x, and she missed 
him, and wanted him so very badly ; worse, 
of course, now that she could never have 
him any more than she had ever done in the 
whole course of her life. 

Then, too, she had to hear him constantly 
talked about; to discuss his marriage; to 
listen to all sorts of wonders and surmises 








fi d grievous 
and grievo hurt and disa 
ot the breakdown of her ; now 
that her boy was gone, now that weeks had 
poaned without seeing him, just w she 
ho to have hin constantly near her 
after his !ong previous absence, and, forget- 
ting how her own imprudence had made 
the girl a victim to the same cravin , to use 
Twitters as a safety-valve for all ee com- 
piainte and laments over her missing dar- 


e baronet wanted him also, though too 
proud to own it; he only showed his sense 
of loneliness by greater irritability to the 


other tmeimbe . 
mn rs of the household than 


about the place. It pleased him to see the 
+ genes face and stalwart figure at his 
e. 

He was proud of his grandson, proud 
even of his reckless ways and independent 
speech ; and besides liking to have him 
near to lecture and bully, he hated London, 
looked on it asa sink of temptation and in- 
iquity, and felt sure that every day spent 


ways and manners of his father’s home.® 


wearying for « young man who, though far 
away, was, on his part, longing aenest 
equally to be with thein; and, to stifle that 
longing, hurrying with foolish haste to a 
loveless and unlovely marriage. 

Truly a strange world this, and one in 


each other. 

Rex wrote at intervals to his family ; 
wrote of his arrival in London, of his bach- 
elor apartinents, of escorting Miss Scott to 
various placess for seeing and being seen, 
of his urging her to name the day, of the 
day being at last fixed, and suitable rooms 

Ada objected to binding herself toa house ) 
found for the young couple inthe peighbor- 
hood of Hyde Park; all of which informa- 
tion came In brief letters written in a fore- 











respecting his future wife; to comfort his 
mother and keep the baronet in a good tem- | 


per; and to keep on doing this day after 
day, while all the time there was going up 
froin her poor little bruised heart a passion- 
ate cry for comfort and pity in the hard fate 


which had fallen on her—the fate that had | 


not only parted her from the only man she 
had ever loved, but forbade her even to 


think of him, except as the lover of another 


woman. d 
And she did try not to do so; tried as 


hard and honestly as a good little girl could, | 
and shut her ears when she heard poor, | 
bleeding, ill-used Love ery out from her | 


breast : 
“Have pity on me! Feed me! Nurse 
me! Take me in your arms! Am I not 
our first, your only one? and have I not 
n cruelly enough treated as it is? If 


fate is so harsh need you be the same?) 


Will it make you happier to drive me froin 
you? Ah, why must you be so stern, you, 


edly cheerful strain, and invariably ad- 
dressed to his mother. 

He was an honorable man at heart, and 
he never wrote to Twitters now—never 
once since that first letter he promised her, 
that single, passionate, farewell 
she, poor girl, kissed and cried over and 
earried in her bossom, and which now lies, 
as I verily believe, yellow and worn, laid 


up in Javender in a certain secret drawer, | 


among the few priceless treasures of a loy- 
ing woman’s life. 

Now it happened one day, shortly after 
the arrival of that letter from Rex which 
told of the apartments near Ilvde Park, 
Mrs. Wyndhain, then sitting working with 
Twitters in the morning-room, began to 
whimper a little and say, «8 usual : 


“IT want iny son. Why has he gone | 


away? Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I have lost 
him altogether now.”’ 


see him again. It is only tor a little 
while.”’ 

“A little while, when he is yoing to be 
inarried—when he is making «a new home 
for himself so f-far away!" And then there 
came a little sob with tears in it, which 
brought Twitters on her knees by the sofa 
in a moment, and two warm soft young 
arms round the widow's body. 

“Now, auntie, darling, don't be silly. 
What if he is going to—to be married, all 
men do the same some time or other, and 
without loving their litthe mothers one bit 
the less; and when it is over you will have 
a daughter as well as a son; and she will 
love you too, first for his sake and then for 
your own; so—”’ 

“Horrid woman!" broke in imprudent 
Mrs. Wyndham. “I can’t bear the thought 
of her; and as to her loving me, T am sure 
I shall never even like her. ‘Daughter’ in- 
deed!" 

I'm afraid this was rather pleasant to 
Twitters for a moment; but the next she 
said to herself was: 

“You spiteful little thing,’ and went on 
coaxing. 

“But, auntie, this is naughty, and you 
must try and like her. You will, you 


know, if she is Re—his wife, and if she | 


loves him; and then you will go tw see 
them and be made much of—" 
“No, no,” eried the mother sadly, “1 


'ean'tdo thet. Lean’t go away troin home. 


4 young, hardly-used girl? Have pity and 


hide me in your heart! I am wounded, I 
am suffering! Do not'put me away yeta 
while, at any rate!” 

Ss ous, dangerous pleadings! But 
Twitters would not listen to them. She 
knew well enough that from the motment 
Rex told her of his en 
Scott how that moment her love for him had 
become a snare if not a sin; and so she tried 
hard to fight against it, as a brave pure Eng- 
lish girl should, and as many, very many, 
do fight, let nen tempt and belie them as 
they will, everyday of our lives ; but withal 
the struggle was very great, the n very 
biter, and r little tters faded and 
rare under it, till her blue eyes lost their 

rightness and her tiny face its fresh rose 
color; and she moved about only the 
shadow of herself in her lover’s grand old 
home. 


pined too, and for much the same cause, 
anly less silently. She wanted Rex. 
These two women loved the young man 
—who, I fear, was as little worthy of it a 
most men who are the love of such women 


—so devotedly that they could,mot bear w 


be out of his sight, 


ement to Miss | 


I never have even for a day since that 
morning my darling leftie, and said, us he 
kissed me before mounting, that if I 
staved at home for him he would be back 
early; and even if I could Sir Wyndham 
would not spare me. You know I never 
go to see Uy poor a without his de- 
claring he has wanted ine. He would miss 
me dreadfully, and be more angry than 
ever with poor Rex. Ob, dear! Oh, 
dear!"’ 

“Then they will come to see you instead,” 
yersisted ‘T'witters. ‘*They must come here 
after the wedding, of course; and then you 
will have him again, and will make her ac- 


| quaintance as well, Don’t you want to see 


| papa. 


her? She must be so very handsome, to 
udge from her photograph, and you know 
you like to look at handsome women. Now 
don’t say no, for you do; and s» does grand- 


roud of his beautiful daughter-in-law, that 
1e won't want to let thern go away again, 
and so you will be happy once more.” 

“But, my darling,” sai? the mother, 
cheeri a little under the winning voice 
and e, and happily unconscious that 


The worst of it was that Mrs. Wyndham | Twitters, in her innocence, was drawing out 


the very same programme as Captain Seoott 
had done before her, “grandpapa won't 
hear of their coming here. He gets angry 
if they are even talked of. He is as dis 
leased at all this as it is possible two be. 
low can they come?” 
“Oh, grandpeps can be coaxed. Don't 


the mother had been a at | 


But the fact was he liked to have Rex | 


there would wean the lad more from the , 


So here, you see, were three people, all | 


which we all work at cros#purposes with | 


| “No reason indeed, my darling child!’ 


_ you think he must miss Rex himself?” 
(She was getting braver and did not e 
| 2 =e eae _ Sa) “We can y 
€ him into inviting the if we let 
Fim think it is his atoms Way * does not 
do to urge him too much about _— 
| that's all,” maid Miss Twitters, who, for all 
her simplicity, had a very tolerable notion 





how to manage mankind. 

“Do you really think so?” cried Mra, 
| Wyndham more cheerfully still. “Oh, | 
| how gat I should be if it were so. Twit- 
| ters, he will always do most for you. You | 

must try to mar it, my pet.’ 

Twitters colo a little, and the soft arms | 

relaxed their hold as she answered : 

| “Courd not you do it as well, auutie ?” 

, “I never can do anything for myself. 
And of that sort! Why I et get | 
#0 nervous that grandpapa would fly into a 

| rage at the very beginning. My dear child, 
it makes me quite warm to think of it; but 
ve ho never mind—Ah!"' (and her voice 
sud@enly changed) ‘what a selfish creature 

| Tam! My poor child, I had quite forgot- 

ten. Oh, of course, they cannot come here.” 
“Why not, and what had you forgotten, 

auntie?" asked Twitters, very pale, but as 
| Coolly as possible. 

“You! Ah! how could I be so thought 

| lesa! You could not like to meet them ?”’ 

“No,” said Twitters, quite quietly, though 

her poor little face was now as red as fire. 
| She hid it quickly against the widow's bo- | 
| som, and wenton. “No, I should not like | 
| that. I do not mean beenuse I care for him 
still, or because he did care for—" (she was 
| tibbing now and knew it, so gave a big 
| gulp) “but it would be awkward and un- 
| pleasant for—for both of us. He might 

| think IT had not forgotten, and Oh, no, I 

| could not meet them just yet; but that is no 

reason they should not come here.” 





and Mrs. Wyndham fell to kissing and 
fondling the young thing at her feet, ca 
resses which Twitters received and returned 
with equal warmth till she was able to re- 
sume, 

*T could go away.” 

“Very likely! My dear, what do you 
think of ne? I aim a foolish, selfish wo- 
man, I know. I love my boy's society 





letter, which | dearly, but not to that extent. W hat, send 


tired, not of you or the squire, I don’t mean 


: es Sees _ | year’send., Do not you find me very 
“Don’t, dear, don't,”” said Twitters, in | 
her sweet, coaxing voice. “You will soon | 


you away that his wife may come here? 
Never!" 

“No, not send me away, but let me go for | 
a little,’ replied Twitters. “Does it not oc- 
cur to you, auntie, that TI deserve a holiday 
sometimes? Most girls wet them now and 
then, you know; and I really think I 
should like one now. It would do ime 

xml. No, you needn't look anxious! I 
am quite well, perfectly; but, Oh, I am 





that, but of being always here, always in 
the same place, thinking the sane thoughts, 
saving the same thing from year’s end to 


wearysome at times? T often feel so stupid 
and tired of myself that [-wonder people 
ean bear the sight ofine., And now see, we 
shall be together all our lives—why not 
spare me after the wedding for a little 
while, and have your boy with you? 
There, you smile! Say you will, and I will 
do the coaxing of grand papa for you.”’ 

“TI think you are an angel, child,” 
said poor Mra. Wyndham, stroking the | 
fair young face, which looked, indeed, as if 
its owner wanted change of air, it was so 
pale and thin just now. “But where would 
you go? Tdon’t believe it is for your own 
pleasure atail Ah! af only Rex had been 
wiser and—"’ 

An almost stern pressure of the hand 
silenced her. ‘Twitters, so soft) usually, 
would hear no more of that. 

“Hfush ! she said, in her clear, Lird-like 
voice, “There, T don’t mean to be cross, 
so Jean back and I'll tell you my plans, 
You know Miss Curtis, the dear old niaid at 
Ingleby Court? Well, she is going to 
Switzerland, and she wants ine to go with 
her. Now, all is said. May Igo?" 

“That grim wornan! My love, her very 
bonnet-strings terrify ine, they are s wide 
and crinkle so noisily.”’ 

“She is never grim to me. Nobody is; 
and I like her. Indeed, auntie, I aon 
think there’s a better or wore charitable 
woman living.” 

“And this war! ‘Twitters, I won't let you 
go. Noone is going abroad this year; it is 
not safe.” 

“Miss Curtis is going; and this Franco- 
Prussian war does not interfere with Swit- 
wriand. Come, auntie, say yes, and recol- 
lect for your reward you will have your 
darling with you again.” ° 

“Ah! and [do so long to see him. Dear 
child, is this really your wigh ’"’ 

A question like this could only be a sig- 
nal of yielding, and so Twitters took ft 
A few more kisses, a ‘little more coaxing 
and “the day was won; alter which the tri- 
umphant victor slipped away to the garden, 
oak burving herself in 4 small clematis 
covered summer-house at the bottom of the 
rowe walk, where she and Kex used often to 
repair to read Tennyson together, drew out 
a plain silver locket that the squire had 

ven her on one of her birthdays trom her 
yoso1n, and beyan lavishing childish 
kisses on it, while hot tears rained down | 








ndeed, 1 believe he will get so! fromthe big blue eyes, dulling the silver 


riin and alinost biding the handsome manly | 
face which seemedto smile on her wood | 
ternperedly from within it. 

“And no wonder,’ the poor child sobbed | 
eut, “when I am so silky; but I can't help | 
it, dear, | can’t; because Iam going away. | 
You don’t know it, and, perhaps, you won't | 
eare much now; but 1 am, and you are to 


come back here and bring her, and be happy | 
and forgiven. The squire must forgive you, | 
| bristling with weapons, rumpled past, fam- 


and it is much better I should go, tor I 
should only embarrass you and be in the 
way; but, Oh, Rex, Rex! I ain so very 


unhappy. Ob, my love! I want you w, 


oan and I can't help it if it's wicked, for 
do,”’ 

There was a rustiing behind the sweet- 
brier hedge at one side of the summer- 


| house; but Twitters did not hear it, or pay 


attention t it ifshe did. Outside there was 
a fresh breeze blowing, and chasing the 
white cloud wreaths over a clear blue sky. 
The sun shone brightly on the wavi 

fields ofcorn, whose heavy red heads bower 
themselves in waiting for the sickle, and 


, flickered through the a? branches of 
’ 


over-arching trees on big loaded wain« 
which creaked and rumbled as they wended 
their slow ponderous way along the narruw 
lanes. In the warden the hees kept upa 
drowsy humming over beds of crimson 
phiox and white rose-colored asters, and 
gaudy gold-barred wasps whizsed and 
n theinsel ves net the downy 
cheeks of purple plums and luscious 
peaches, hanging ripe and mellow on the 
sunny orchard wall. Nature was all alive 
with sound and sunshine, with the laughter 
of the gleaners froin the meadows above the 
Hall, and the gurgle of the streamlet in the 
shrubbery below. Why should Twitters 
startor rouse herself from her girlish f 
for a rustle in the hedye, or a swaying of the 
rose branches? Yet she might have done 
so had she noticed what caused the sway- 
ing. A hand, brown and sinewy, which 
inserted among the stemns, was trying with 
reat care to bend them on one side, so as 
»allow its owner to see within, while, at 


| the same time, a man's head and two dark 


glittering eyes peeped over the thorny leaf- 
covered sprays. witters’ face was hidden 
in her hands as she sat on the tloor of the 
sumimer house with her elbows resting on 
the bench which ran round it, where she 
and Rex had often sat side by side, of 
played with their toys in childhood, 

“But we shall never come here again, vou 
and I, never any more,”’ moaned the poor 
child; and though the words were not audi- 
ble outside, the faint sobbin inurmnur 
reached the ears of the man ee made hii 
lean more forward, and risk more than one 
scratch as he stretched his neck for the 
glimpae of crumpled gingham own and 
gleam of golden hair,which was all he could 
achieve. 

‘Not she, at all events,”’ he muttered to 
himself; ‘yet they said at Baden she had 
ae oF oy her lover. Perhaps he is not 
vere either. Thad better inquire of one of 
the field hands yonder. A ie well to have 
ooine all this Journey for nothing.”’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


HAT do you think we had better do, 

/ my dear? I see nooficialsand there 

doesn’t seem the smallest chance of 
etting on to-night. Dear ine, what a terri- 
yle crowd !"" 

Is it possible to mistake an Englishwoman, 
and aspinster, let one meet her where one 
will?) The ludy of middle age and austere 
appearance who gave vent to the ubove re- 
marks in decmedly querulous accents might 
have borne a label with the said deseription 
printed on her chest; so untnistakably did 
she wear the ‘cachet’ of either character in 
the thin sandy-gray hair, rigidly sineoth in 
bands upon the temples, the prim lines 
about the mouth, the angular figure, gray 
alpaca waterproof, and thick serviceable 


| boots, whieh went to make up her tout en- 


semble, 

She was seated on a large trunk close to 
the edye of the platform of a stall railway- 
station about ten miles from Metz, and ap- 
— to a young girl who stood nadie 
ver, gazing with wide bewildered eyes ata 
motley herd of soldiers, some in one uni- 
forma, some another, but all belonging to the 
Prussian army,and now crowding pell-mell 
int» the railway-cars on their way to Metz 

“Ask someone if it really is the last 
train,’’ the elderly lady went on as her eou- 
panion tamle no answer. “Tf it is, To don't 
see what we can do. There are no houses 
near, OF any place where we could put up 
forthe night. It is dreadful.” 

The girl glanced round her, and, aflera 
moment's hesitation, ventured to touch very 
timidly the arin of a huge brawny sergeant 
of Cuirassiers, and to proffer the question in 
exceedingly Any'ticized German. 

To her great relief, however, the san 
turned round and answered quite civilly : 

“Yos, it was the lust train. That was why 
they were crowding so. Bazine was ex- 
pected to mnake « sorticon a yrand seale in a 
day or so, and they Were coming up from 
Sedan with reiniorcements. Why did the 
Fraulein wish to know? She was not going 
to Metz for a certainty 7’ 

“Yes, but we are indeed. This lady and 
I belony to the Geneva corps—Colonel Layd 
Lindsay—you have heard of himn, perhaps.” 

“Ach! truly, Fraulein. A brave * Eng- 
lander.’ And so you are going to join the 
ambulance ! But surely you are very young 
for that?” 

“One can stand hard work and exposure 
bettor for being young and active, friend.” 

“True! But there are scenes —horrors, 
Has the Fraulein seen anything of war al- 
ready ?"’ 

“T bave seen the wounded men in the how 
pital at Strasbourg. It was the sight of 
their sufferings which made us wish to help 
those who must suffer so much more upon 
the battle-fleld.’’ 

“Suffer! Ah, the Fraulein does not 
guess! It is horrible—tiendish! A girl 
should not even have it in her dreams. But 
there is the bugle! There will bea train at 
three o'clock to-morrow mwrning, if the 
ladies can pass the night here.”’ And the 
sergeant dashed off to join his whey ne £ 
while in another minute the iong heavily 
laden train, teaming with oe ow heads and 


ing, jolting and pulling like somne monstrous 
over-gorged leviathan. 7 
“What shall we do?” said the elder wo, 
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man, despairingly. 
famished.”” ~ 

“Not atall, That roll and cup of coffee | 
at the lust station but one has set me up for 
the next dozen hours. I expected to have | 
w rough it, you know. You told me so at 
the beginning. 

“Yes, Il know; but—" ) 

“You are not flagging are you, my dear 
Miss Curtis?” 

“Onlyeu vour account, Amy. I begin 
to think I should never have let you come.” 

“Dm afraid | should have come whether | 
you had let me or not. You don't know 
yow wilful T am; and please don’t fret 
yourselfaboutine. DoT look such a poor 
hel plows creature?" 

Miss Curtis —she was a grim, lantern- 
jawed, grisly old maid to look at, but she 
had the tenderest heart in creation —took 
the younger face into her bony large-veined 
hands, and answered, 

“You look ayreat deal too young and 
bright and pretty to be here, dear ehild.” 

“Tanen Towiea LT were old and bidoous, as 
old as Methuselah and as hideous as He- 
cate, if you like, said ‘Twitters (who, don't 
suppose, heeds introducing to the reader) 
in « petulant tone. 

“Now, don't let us stay out here in the 
dew and dainp. We can sit by the station 
fire till there—I daresay they will let us— 
and Till make vou a couch with the cloaks, 
Ah! there's a boy at last. 

“Hoy (and herethe broken German 
came into play again) ‘will you come here 
and help me with this tox?" 

“Plat-il, mademoimelle 2?" 

“Ah, how stupid Lam! Of course they 
are all French here. Come and take a han- 
die of this box and help ine with it into the 
station. Thanksthen. There are a couple 
of sous for vou; and now, Miss Curtis, let 
me inake you comfortable.” 

Poor Miss Curtis lad travelled many a 
weary mile that day, and had no dinner, 
and, not being buoved up by a girl's viva- 
city, was fairly nodding with fativue. 

She hardly spoke while Twitters busied 
herself in making «a nest of cloaks and 
shawls on the floor near the station fire, | 
and inade but a feeble protest when urged | 
to sxettic into it, lean her back against the | 

} 


“Amy, you must be | 








box and yo to asleep, 

The last injunction, indeed, was obeyed 
in about three minutes; and Twitters, see- 
ing her companion comfortably settled, 
seated herself on an overturned hamper, 
and resting ber pretty head against the 
tone chimney, gave herself upto musings 
more painful than pleasant, to judge from 
the expression of her features. 

iow did she come there,so far from home 
aofur from even the safe and beaten track, 
in that unsafe and troublous year of 1871 
when all Murope was shaken by the ean- 
non thunder of the great war between 
France and Germany? What brought our 
simple softiv-natured litthe heroine into the 
very heart of the carnage—a girl who had 
never before loft her country lome—-into 
places and seenes, every one of which was 
equally strane and repulsive to ber? Well 
the answer ds stuple enous. 

She visited Miss Curtis, and the end was | 
the lady consented she should go with her 
on ler teavels, 

They bad traveled) leisurely enough as 
fur 4s Strasbourg, at the sinzht of whiet ru- 
ined waned mutilated eitvy. Miss Curtis liad 
lifted up her hands and wept, and where a 
merely cursory View of the lrospitials lived 
convineed her that, wo where she tibet, she 
could find no better theld for drer babors, 

A walk torouwi one of the wardssent ler 
back to Pwitters, whorr she liad lett under 
the eare of another tember of the corps. in | 
floods oof tears: tears whiel ber tender. | 
hearted Gonumpanton shed as freely, when ste 
heard of another and elild ving aa the 
mame bed and tooth Crichtially miatibated ty 
the shell whieh tad Killed the ftatherane an- 
other babe im tine tiother’s arimiss of oa 
young girl, Whose tearmuilly distigored ties 
rendered her loathsome to look omy hume- 
ing over the pallet ofan aged grandmiotiy ts 
mortally wounded by around siroty ol a 
conuvaleseent soldier, lis riglit arta still dia 
mling, tending With a Worries gentleness 
two poor Little wounded boys, wise par- 
ents had beth perished in the awtul bore 
bardiment of “Strasbourg the beautiful’ 

These and miany tore seenes of a similar 








kind convinced Miss Curtis that no wood | 
eould aeceruc frome their cote further, and 
that more than enowca of work —bard | 


work too—lay realy totheir hand. Pwitters 
however, thought otherwise. 

Horrible as were the tits ry and suffering: | 
al Strasbourg, there was this) comseolation, | 
that everviliag that could be doue for the 
wounded was being done. 

There were some hospitals there, if mot, 
enough. 

There were doctors ane 
medicines, and scores of 
charitable women working 
alleviate the liorrors around them: but 
elsewhere, mear Paros,—ay, and at Metz 
where the war was still holding tts bloody 
tournament, and where Prince Frederick 
Charles kept siege around Marshal Bazine 
with the dozsced preerulnacity Gb aw eat watch- 
Ing A Muse ——tLhere tn joed was belp wanted 
and help of every sort. 

There wes an insatficient ambulance 
corps, a scanty supply of army surgeons, a 
miserable paucity, If not an abselute 
dearth, of nurses, comforts, and even 
shelter or bedding, for the wounded. 

Twitters saw Colonel Loyd-Lindsay once 
and heard him bitterly deploring the un- 
cared-for state of the mutilated soldiers tes- 
tering and dying by tens and twenties in 
ditehes and cabins near the environs of 
Metz; and from that moment her cry was 
“Forward !" 

Indeed she gave Miss Curtis no peace 
till she got her way about it, but read aloud 


nurses, stores of 
huns and other 
like horses to 


every harrowing detail trom Use seat or 


pains in her back and legs, while Twitters, 


| lish **fraulein,’’ and made interest with « 
| burly Prussian to a into a carriage | 


| rows on rows of snow-white tents, the shrill 


| yrim tort of St. Quentin, from which the 


1 eluster of huts, with the Red Cross, Twit- 


); While on every side, up steep ravines, down 


loft soldiers, some on foot, some on 


| attack. 


war, and eo worked on her companion's 
feclings that, by the end of the week, they 
and their baggage were actually ensconced 
ina railway carringe en route for Metz, 
about ten miles from which noted and ven- 
erable city we had just found them. 

With the first dawn of day,or rather be- 
fore it came, both ladies were again astir, 
and some miles on their journey; neither 
of them, as may well be believed, much re- 
freshed by their comfortiess night in the 
station-room., . 

Miss Curtis, who was by no means inured 
to hardships, complained of rheumatic 





who had not lain down at all, but bad sat | 
mtiently by the chimney all night, think- 

ing of hex and wondering if he had quite | 
forgotten her and was as happy again as he 
used to be, looked so wan and weary tuat 
even the guard pitied the pale litthe Eng- 


where there was probably no room for his 
in order to give the girl « little more space | 


| stretch her tired limbs. 


Fortunately for their tuture guidance, an 
elderly army surgeon, aiso Prussian by na- 
tion, but speaking excellent French and a 
little English, was in the same Ccomnpart- 
nent with the two ladies, and on tinding 
out the object of their journey he not only 
overwhelimed them with expressions of ad- 
Iniration and respect, but when at about 
eight o'clock the slow overladen train reach- 
ed the outposts of the Red Prince's army 
he took then to his own quarters, plied 
them with hot coffee and cherry brandy, 
and insisted on their taking at least an 
hour's rest before starting, under the care 
of his servant, to find the ambulance de- 
partinent; all of which acts of kindness 
were nore than appreciated by bis frail 
fellow-travellers. 

Miss Curtis, warmed and comforted by 
her coffee and beefsteak, fell asleep almost 
as s00n as She had tinished them; but, tired 
as Twitters felt, she was too much excited 
ww follow her triend’s example. 

The occasional volleys of musketry, inter- 
spersed by the deep booming of cannon 
coining up from the beleagured city, the 
bustle and contusion all around her, the 


alaruins of the bugle, the beating of drums, 
stamping Of horses’ fect, the hosts of armed 
men, all strung her nerves to such a pitch 
that after a few moments vain efforts at 
repose she sprang off the couch on which 
she had been reclining, and repaired to the 
door of the hut to take a good look at the 
surrounding scenes, all so strange to her, so 
terrible, and so eloquent of war in’ its 
Inightiest and bloodiest form, 

The surgeon's hut, a small cabin built of 
loys and thatched with straw, was built on 
the side of a hill, about a mile from the vil- 
lage of Corney, and not filly yards from the 
dilapidated ruin of St. Blaize, the Prussian 
Observatory. 

Right in front, across the valley, was the 


Freneh were even then maintaining a sul- 
len, buttolerably unceasing, fire, and which | 
was now and then almost hidden from the 





_yirl’s view by the grey clouds of sinoke con- | 


stanthy belehing from its black embras- 
ures. 

On the left were Fort St. Privat and the 
little village of Jouy; while, curling round 
the foot of the hill, swept a broad powerful 
streain, rippled by a light breeze, and coy- 
ered with numiberless rafts, boats, and pon- 
toons—the waters of the “blue Moselle!’ 

Bevond the besieged city itself, the grand 
oid cathedral of which stood out in clear re- 
lief ayainst the pale cloudless blue of the 
amtuimnal sky, Twitters could see sundry 
stall villages, half hidden in trees and oc- 
eupied by the French outposts; while on 
the right lay the little village of Peltre, and, 
stil! nearerthe Moselle, Papetrie, both oceeu- 
pied by the Prussians, as she could tell by. 
the Black Eagle waving over their redtiled 
roots, as Well asimany other outposts on | 
cither side of the river. 

Ilere and there a great column of black 
sinoke, rising from behind a belt of trees, 
pave evidence of a burning hamlet ; and not 
tar otf, in the midst perhaps of a devastated 
garden or trodden-down cornfield, rose a 


ters’s own badge, flying above their roofs; 


prassy valleys, through yreon fields and 
cluinps of forest trees, might be seen parties 
horse- 
back, some deployed along a roadway, some 
firing at an unseen enemy, some dragging 
heavy puns up to the principal points of 


No better view could anyone have had of 
the fair city of Metz and its environs, its 
flowery champain and = the — tri-forked 
branches of its noble river,—a view, in bet- | 
ter days,zlorious beyond description,though | 
now it only brought the tears into Twitters’s 
eye by the horror of its saduess. 

Verily, it was the “abomination of deso- 
lation which now reigned over the city: 
and as the English girl stood there gazing at 
the seene before her, and shivering at each 
recurring thunder from St. Quentin or 
Privat, she could not help thinking of those 
old days when Charles V. besieged the royal 
city for seventy days, only to be repulsed at 
iast “with dire loss and mortification to the 
king.”’ Was this siege to end in the same 
manner? Would Bazaine, failing to hold 
the city, manage to cuta path through the 
invading army and escape ? 

Looking at the masses of the Prussian 
torees at her feet, Twitters thought not; and 
in her heart she prayed, “Anything but 
a bombardment; anything but a second 
Strasbourg! Good Lord, deliver Thy poo- 
ple, and stay this slaughter,” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

T seems to me, Ada, that we have been 
even more fortunate than I expected. 
Upon my sou) this is a grand old place. 

ow doy ou feel in it?” 

“Well enough for the present. It is hor- 
ribly old-fashioned though; and once I am 
in it for good I expect it will look rather 
different.” 

“| doubt if you'll make it any better. 
Women are always for altering and chang. 
ing; but it could hardly bea finer old pile 
than at present.” : 

“You said yourself it wanted a billiard- 
room "* 

“And a proper smoking-room. Yes; but 
those are things that will come naturally 
with the new generation. You'll have to 


| be cautious, Ada; I can tell youthat. You 
| must be even more cautious now. 


I can’t 
say how annoyed I was at theslip you made 
to-day.” 

“What slip? 
mean, Bertie.’ 

“About that garden at the side of the 
house. I could see that even Mra, Wynd- 
ham, bloodless and inert as she is, colored 
up and looked distressed; while Mr. Regi- 
bite his lips tightly 
enough to keep in his annoyance.” 

“I'll teach Mr. Reginald to bite his lips at 
ine in after days! But how absurd, Bertie! 
Mrs. Wyndham never does a hand’sturn at 
the arrangements of the gardens (I had 
ound out that already ),and as the windows 
of her morning-room look out on that part 
(by the way, ¢ ant that room tor my own 
sanctuin one of these days; it has the pretti- 
est window inthe house), I should have 
thought she would have been gratified by 
| wanting to inake it pretty for her. Hor- 
rid old pateh of weeds—for one can’t call 
those things flowers which no one dreains 
of planting now-a-daysshe ought to have 
been gratelul to me tor offering to take it in 
hand.” 

‘Then she was very much the reverse; 
and if you had taken the trouble to “find 
out" a little more, I daresay you'd have 
seen as much for yourself, and known the 
why and wheretore. As I told you before, 
you must inake sure you can walk before 
you attempt tw run. But there! I knew 
you would be bungling; and I'inm glad I'm 
here now to look alter you.”’ 

“Then let me tell you, Bertie, the hardest 
piece of work I've had to do here was the 
getting you asked, 

“sir Wyndham Wyndham seemed obsti- 
nately determined not to see any hints or 
suggestions on the subject; and if IT hadn’t 
managed to get that poor weak Mrs. W, 
alone, and talk of you In a way that left her 
no resource but an invitation to you, I don’t 
believe I could have done it. As tor Reg- 
gie, he was particularly disagreeable on the 
subject.”’ 

“In what way ?”’ 

“Wouldn't help me in the beast; said it 
was natural his family should preter to have 
me by inyself at first so as to Know me bet- 
ter; that I must remember his grandfather 
had not the pleasure of your acquaintance ; 
and that for his part he thought it was just 
as well,for he was sure you were far too un- 
like in your ways to get on well together.”’ 

“Much obliged to him, [im sure! I'm 
vexed, though, at what vou say of the old 
boy. DT told you I was pretty certain they 
had been making some inquiries before 
Sir Wyndhain sent his ultimatum; and I 
fancied the old boy carried a pretty stiff neck 
when I arrived vesterday evening. Won- 
der what he found out!” 

“Nothing very bad, you may be sure, or 
he never would have given in to the imar- 
riage at all, or asked ime here. I daresay 
there's been some talk of play, but nothing 
tanygibie, and you know what these sort of 
people are. Why a game of begygar-my- 


I don't know what you 


‘atm, well, Lo hope it is as you think. 
fang them and their straitlaeedness! And 
how de you pet on yourselt, with the baro- 
net especiitiv? Do you think you have 
tiwle a good impression? f thought him 

“He always is. That is part of his grand 
ways; but—I don’t know. Ife does admire 
me. Teantell that. Besides, I made Reg- 
gic own that he had said said so."’ 

“We counted on that. Well, Ada, if you 
can’t work up adiniration into something 
warmer and iore enduring with an 
old-fashioned squire like that, who can 
hardly have come across half-a-dozen echarin- 
ing Women in a century 

“His son didn't,to judge from the washed- 
out speciinen of a wile he chose. Could she 
ever have been even decent-looking ? 
a half idiot into the bargain.” 

*All the easier to win to your service. .I 
am sure I could get on swinmuningly with 
Mrs. Wyndham.’ 

“dt hope vou will; for it’s more than I 
can. There isnothing so prejudiced as a 
fool, and Tam sure that woman can't bear 
ine, tor all the efforts she makes to hide it, 
and be kind and affectiovate to me tor her 
sons sake. And there's another thing I've 
found out, Bertie, that I imust tell you. J 
uti quite certain she has tried allshecan to 
Inake Upatuatch between Reggie and that 
conpanion of hers, who ‘is gone 
present, and is horridly disappointed at 
having failed. I wonder if Rex mad a pen- 
chant tor the young lady at any time?’ 

“Ifthere isany suspicion of it, it was 
Invre than foolish of you to allude to her as 
vou did at breakfast. I fancied he looked a 
little huily. ’ 

e “i Kuew ii, and that was what made me 
snub bim about the ride this morning.” 

“Yes, before his mother, who adores him 
and evidently has no idea that any one 
could coutrovert his wishes! Ada, you are 
incorrigible, und | believe you will ruin 
your own game yet.”’ 

“L hope not, tor | agree with you now 
that it is worth playing. One can't always 
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be a Griselda, a, a gs 

comes my young lo Now, to 
| show I don't beat you malice for ake 
| turing, you shall see how good I'll be.” 

They were walki together, the two 
| Scotts, in one of the g of Gorsele 
| Park—he, quiet, gentlemanly, and inval 
ietrlecking, ts an entire suit of light-gray 

tweed, which somehow seemed to take the 
little amount of color out of his skin which 
might be there; she, beautiful and dazzling 
as ever, ina morning robe of pale lemon- 
colored cambric, adorned with innumerable 
little frills and 7 edged with delicate 
lace, and wearing on her head a picturesque, 
broad-brimmed of the same tint as her 
dress. Exceedingly well she looked, with 
a natural color in her cheek which enabled 
her to dispense with her usual touch of 
rouge, and a brilliancy in her flashing 
eye which told already of the pride of con- 
quest, the pardonable safe-satisfaction of the 
tuture Lady Wyndham of Gorseleigh. In- 
deed, her brother might well tell her they 
had been more fortunate than they had ex- 
pected. 

He had only bengenae for an invitation 
to the young —y : e after their marriage, 
calculating in 80 dving that the Wyndhams 
would be too proud to let their neighbors 

uess, by any slight to the young heir’'s 
Sane that his choice of her had been made 
without their consent or approval. 

But on the other hand, he had forgotten 
(not being troubled with such feelin 
himself) to calculate for the tender, homely 
family affection which made the absence of 
one a griet to all, for Twitters’ unselfish 
magnanimity,or the squire’s loneliness with- 
out his grandson; and therefore the note 
from Mrs. Wyndham to herson, begging 
him to bring his betrothed down to be 
introduced to them, and spend a week or #0 
at the Hall before his marriage, was as 
much a surprise to the Scotts as it was asub- 
ject for congratulation. As for Rex, he 
accepted the invitation gratefully, but with- 
out mnuch gladness, 

A penciled postscript in his mother's let- 
ter had let him know that Twitters was 
away; and that being so he felt tolerabl 
indifferent whether he went or stayed. It 
would be hard to see Adelaide in her place, 
to have to wander about with her and do 
the lover in the very walks and — 
where he and his biue-eyed darlin 
had so often strayed; and now th 
the glamor was gone from before his own 
eyes, he rather dreaded that his mother and 
grandfather would think of those bold black 
ones of his fiancee,and of the ways of speak- 
ing and acting so different to anything they 
had been accustomed to, or were likely to 
approve. He was ready to do Adelaide all 
loyal duty—to ht her battles, stand up 
for her if attacked, and defend her if crit- 
icised—to pay her in every way the attention 
she had a right to expect at his hands; but 
there was no gladness in his homage, no 
sunshine in his heart; and though it was 
with an emotion of relief and thankfulness 
that he noticed, without understanding the 
inotive, that Adelaide's dress, language,and 
demeanor at Gorseleigh were sufficiently 
subdued and different from what he had 
been used to in her not to shock or startle 
the old pecate, the instinctive, though un- 
acknowledged consciousness that she was 
acting a part only alienated him further 
from her, and made him feel more keenly 
the contrast between her and the little or- 
phan maiden, whose presence, do what he 
would, he missed more every day of his 
Visit. 

There wasone thing that puzzled him. 
For some time back he h been pretty 
nearly convinced, not only that Adelaide 
simply cared for him as the presumptive 
heir of Gorseleigh, but that, being decided- 
ly keen in seeing through disguises, she 
had a very tolerable idea of the coolness of 
his own affection for her. Indeed, when 
quite alone with hiin, she often treated him 
with the most unconcealed coldness, not to 
say antagonisin; scotled at and snubbed 
him, anddid not seruple to express her 
sense of the dulness of Downshire in gen- 
eral, and the weariness,not to say contempt, 
with which his mother and the few neigh- 
boring ladics who visited at the Hall inspir- 
ed her. Yetto every suggestion of goin 
back two London she returned a decid 
negative, and even ussumed a _ persistent 
deafness to one or two delicate hints that 
they had already outstayed the length of 
their invitation ; while in public, and even 
now and then when alone, she :manifested 
atender, maidenly, contiding attachment 
to him which was only surpassed by her al- 
most servile admiration of, and devotion w, 
the baronet. 
| For the latter,indeed, she had nothing but 
the brightest smiles and prettiest s e8— 
saucy, coaxing,or subinissive,and calculated 
to flatter histvanity or awaken his adiniration. 
She even read his character well enough to 
treat Mrs. Wyndham (before him) with ad- 
mirable daughter-like gentleness and defer- 
ence, affecting to ask the latter’s opinion on 
subjects on which she knew the poor lady 
| was hopelessly ignorant, and to look—O, 80 
sorry! when the old gentleman so far for- 
= his chivalry as to snub his meek 

aughter-in-law before her, or allowed 
himself to be beguiled by the young lady's 
manceuvring into saying something which 
she knew would jar on the widow's fee!- 
ings, or go contrary to her wishes. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
ee 

FRESH AND STALE.—Fresh have 8 
lime-like appearance to the shells, whereas 
the outer covering of stale eggs is glossy 
and smooth. 

a ee 

PLEURISY PAtns, and all Asthmatic and 
Bronchial Affections are xoon relieve by 
that certain reniedy for Cou.us and Coit, 
, Dr. Jayne's Ex poi cit, 
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some montns ago 


6 Saturday Evening Post” commenced telling its readers about 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


About its being a labor-saving invention, destined to afford wonderful relief to overworked women and servant-girls; that 


it was as necessary to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor; that the Frank Siddalls Wa 
a better way and an easier way than the old way, and that it would answer both for the finest fa 
that the directions were so simple and easy that a child could have no trouble in 
that a few minutes’ time on the part of a housekeeper of ordinary 


the coarser clothing of the laboring classes; 
following them; and that it was a cheap soap to use; 
intelligence was all that was necessary to show 
on its being 


roc ae 


The Saturday Evening Post also endorsed ; Dal 
all these statements, and told its readers that |'™""" mrs the 0M 
the Frank Siddalls Soap and the Frank Sid-| Ng Belling with Frank SiddallsS 
dalls Way of Washing Clothes never failed . 
when the soap fell in the hands of a person 














of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. ; ' 


A Person of Refinement, ; 


The Saturday Evening Post said, would be 
glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat way of 
washing clothes in place of the old, hard. 
sloppy, filthy way. 


A Person of Intelligence, 


the girl or washerwoman how to use 
used exactly by the directions, and should not listen to any excuse for not using it. 


— 
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of Washing Clothes was 
ces and garments and for 


it, and every housekeeper should insist 
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Time Has Shown 


That these efforts have been i 
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Dont spoil the old Boiler Sam, Though the advertisements in this paper 


we can keep ashes in itt 





and unqualified indorsement of every 
claim made for the Frank Siddalls Soap 





io” and the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing 
R Clothes, the Frank Siddalls has been 
sent to every State in the Union where 
The Saturday Evening Post circulates, and 
overworked or annoyed housekeepers from 
every section have written their letters of 
thanks for having had their attention 


drawn to this great improvement. 





The Saturday Evening Post said, would 
have no difficulty in understanding and fol- 
lowing the very easy and sensible directions. 


A Person of Honor, 


The Saturday Evening Post said, would 
scorn to do so mean a thing as to buy an 
article and then not follow the directions |! 
so strongly insisted on. | 


And Sensible Persons, 


The Saturday Evening Post said, would 
not get mad when new and improved ways 
were brought to their notice, but would few 
thankful that better ways had been brought 
to their notice. 


5 be a 
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The Frank Siddalls Soap 


Has already been introduced into a number 
of public institutions through 7he Saturday 
Evening Fost and other religious papers. 
Among others, the Sisters of the Convent 
of the Visitation, of Maysville, Ky., have 
written a splendid testimonial. They say 
that the Soap has given wonderful satis- 
faction, both in the laundry and for the 
bath and toilet. They use it for taking 
out grease-spots from black goods, for 
washing burns and blisters, and for every 
household use. 























AND NOW KICK AWAY THE OLD WASH-BOILER—remember that prejudice Is a sign of ignorance—and give one 
honest trial to the FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 





After getting the opinion of noted housekeepers it was decided to adopt what is probably the most liberal proposition ever made to the public. 
When a lady sees that it is to her own interest to try the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes, and cannot find the Soap at the store where 


she resides, she can get a cake by mail ONLY on the following FOUR conditions :-- 


Persens whe do not comply with all FOUR of these conditions must not expect 
} any to be taken of their letters. 





ist. Enclose the retail price (10 cents) in money or stamps. 

2d. Say in her letter in what paper she saw the advertisement. 

3d. Promise that the soap shall be used on the whole of a regular family wash. 

4th. Promise that the person sending will personally see that every little direction 
thall be strictly followed. 


Now, in return, the lady will get a regular ten-cent cake of Soap. To make it 
carry safely it will be put in a metal envelope that costs six cents; and fifteen cents 
in postage-stamps will be put on; it will be enough to do a large wash, and there 
will be no excuse for a single lady reader of Zhe Saturday Evening Fost for not 
doing away with all of her wash-day troubles. 


Gentlemen are requested not to send for the Soap until their wives have promised to faithfully comply with every requirement. 





The Frank Siddalls IMPROVED WAY of Washing Clothes. 





Easy and Ladylike; Sensible Persons Follow these Rules Exactly, or Dont Buy the Soap. 


The soap washes freely in hard water. Dont use soda or lye. 


THE WASH-BOILER MUST NOT BE USED 


Dont use bérax. 


Heat the wash-water in the tea-kettle ; the wash-water should only be lukewarm, , 


and consequently a tea-kettle will answer for even a large wash. 

A wash-boiler which stands unused several days at a time will have a deposit 
formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which 
injures some delicate ingredients that are in this soap. Always use lukewarm 
water. Never use very hot water, and wash the white flannels with the other 
white pieces. The less water that the clothes are put to soak in, the better will 
be the result with the Frank Siddalls Soap. 

First.—Cut the soap in half—it will go further. Dip one of the articles to be 
washed in the tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard, and rub on the soap 
lightly, not missing any soiled places. Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a 
piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, and lay it in the bottom of the tub 
under the water, and so until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them and are 
rolled up. Then go away for twenty minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let 
the soap do its work. | 

Nexr.—After soaking the full time, commence by rubbing a piece lightly on 
the wash-board, and all the dirt will drop out ; turn each garment inside out so as to 
get at the seams, but DONT use any more soap ; 
or they will turn yellow; and pont wash through"#Wo suds. ' 
entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and add a little clean water. Never rub hard, 
or the dirt will be rubbed in—but rub lightly and the dirt will drop out. All dirt can 
readily be got out in ONE suds; if a streak is hard to wash, soap it again and throw 
back in the suds for a few minutes, but DONT keep the soap on the wash-board, nor 
dying in the water, or it will waste. Do not expect this soap to wash out stains that 
iave been set by the old way of washing. en . 

Next comes the rinsing—which is also to be done in jukewarm water, and is for 
the purpose of getting the dirty suds out. Wash each piece lightly on the washboard 
(without using any more soap), and see that all the dirty suds are got out. 

Next, the blue-water ; which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use scarcely any 
bluiug, for this soap takes the place of bluing. Stir a piece of the soapin the biue- 
water until the water gets decidedly soapy. Put the clothes through this soapy blue- 
water, wring them, and hang them out to dry without any more rinsing, and with- 
out scalding or bothng a single piece. 
of the om, but will’ smell ra so as new. Afterward wash the colored pieces 
and colored flannels the same way as the other pieces. It is not a good way, nor 
a clean way, to put clothes to soak over night. Such long soaking sets dirt, and 


makes the clothes harder to wash. 


If the wash-water gets 


Washed this way the clothes will NoT smell . 


nT scald or boil a single piece, | 


| on horses. 


Dont use anything but FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 
NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 


If at any time the wash-water gets too cool to be comfortable, add enough water 
out of the tea-kettle to warm it. Should there be too much lather, use less soap 
next time; if not lather enough, use more soap. 

For Washing Horses, Dogs, and other Domestic Animals, The Frank Siddalls 
Soap is without an equal ; it is excellent for washing the dirt out of scratches and sores 
Fleas, lice, and other vermin on animals, are attracted by dirt; wash 
the animal clean, and there is no dirt for the vermin to thrive on. It takes the 
smell of milking off the farmer’s hands. ‘Try the Frank Siddalls Soap for Shaving ; 
it leaves the most tender skin smooth and soft; try it for Washing the Baby ; try it 
for cleaning Sores, Wounds, and for Hospital Use generally, in place of the 
Imported Castile soap. It will not irritate the face and neck when sore from sun- 
burn, nor the Baby when chafed with its clothing. 

Persons who have had their Skin Poisoned by the Poison Oak or Poison Sumac, 
or those who are afflicted with Salt Rheum, Tetter, Erysipelas, Pimples or Blotches 
on the face, Old Stubborn Ulcers, Itching Piles, etc., often find that the use of 
Castile or toilet soaps seems to aggravate their trouble. The Frank Siddalls Soap, 
on the contrary, will agree with the most delicate skin; it can be used both in health 
and disease, and can always be depended on not to irritate the skin even of the 
youngest infant, and for that reason is recommended by many physicians and nurses 
for washing burns and scalds and all sore surfaces of the skin in preference to the 
best Castile soap. 

For use in the Sick Room, for Washing Utensils, Bedding, etc., and for Washing 
an Invalid, it is highly recommended by physicians and others as remarkable for 
being both mild and at the same time thoroughly Cleansing. 

Kemember it does not soil the Clothing or Bedding, and it is not neceseary to 
rinse the suds thoroughly off, as is the case with most other soaps. 


ADDRESS ALL LETTERS, OF FICE OF 


FRANE SIDDALLS SOAP, 


718 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In New York the Frank Siddalls Soap is sold by such wholesale houses as 
Williams & Potter, Francis H. Leggett & Co., Burkhalter, Masten & Co., Woodruff, 
Spencer & Stout, and others, and by many retail grocers in New York and Brooklyn; 
is sold in Philadelphia by nearly wholesale and retail grocer, and is rapidly 
growing to be the most Popular Soap in the United States. 
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Dur Uoung F alks. 


JACK AND THE TUB. 





BY PIPKIN. 





FING JOHN, he called himself, but 
every human being about the farin of 
Buttercup Hill called hin Jack—sim- 

ply that, and nothing else. 

But Jack, or King John, there was one 
thing that nobody could deny—he was not 
only the chief among all the other fowls 
around him, but he thought himself a very 
important and a very exalted bird indeed ; 
and no wonder that he clapped his wings 
and crowed defiance at any one who chanced 
totake particular notice of him, or that he 
asked in defiant tones “Koh atk uk 
with strong emphasis on the “ak,” and 


oy ee R- 
ept no on roost, was fain 
Ta ail lend on the edge of the garden 
row In the tool-house. 
He found no now in his aad and | 
sorrowful life, except in eating; and hav- 
ing ne one to share his meals with him, he 


| began to get lazy and fat, and every day he 


uk ?"* | 


which in English means, “How dare you | 


stand and stare at me?" 

King John's tail wasa mass of nodding 
plumage of the darkest: purple, his wattles 
and comb were of the rosiest red, his wings 
and neck were crimson and gold, and his 
baton-like legs were armed with spurs 
long as one’s little finger, and stronger 
and sharper than polished steel, 

Had you dared to go too near any one of 
his feathered companions—that is, those 
whom he cared about—vou would have re- 
vented it the very next minute, and King 

ohn’s spurs would have been brought into 
»lay. 

But Jack wouldn't have objected to your 
admiring, #9 long as you kept at a respec- 
table distance, on the other side of the fence, 
for instance, 

And pretty fowls they were —imost of them 
young too—golden-penciled — Hamburgs, 
aprightivy Spaniards, and =  sedate-looking 
Dorkings, to say “nothing of two ancient 
grane hens of no particular breed at all, 
rut who, being extremely fat and imposing 
in appearance, were admitted to the high 
honor of roosting every night one on each 
side ofthe king, and were moreover taken 
into consultation by him in every matter 


got lazier and fatter, til at last it was all he 
could do to move about with anything like 
comfort. 

When he wanted wo relieve his mind by | 
crowing, he had to waddle away w a safe 
distance from the yard, or else King John 
would have flown upon him and picked 
hitn most ernelly. 

And now those very fowls, who once 
thought so much of him, used to laugh 
when they heard him crowing, and remark | 
to young King John. 

{just linen to that asthmatical old silly,” 
for his articulation was not so distinct as it 
formerly was. 

‘“Kurr-r-r!"' the new si would reply, | 
“he'd better keep a respectable distance, or | 
cock-ere-ri-ki!) I'll—I'll eat him entirely 


likely to affect the interests of his dynasty, | 


or the welfare of the junior members of the 
fariuvard. 

Now Jack was deeply impressed with the 
dignity of the offlee he beld. 

He was a very proud king, though, to his 
credit be it: said, ie was also a very good 
king. 

And never since he had tirst mounted his 
throne —an old) water-tub, by the way—and 
wounding his shrill clarion, shouted a chal- 


lenge to every eock or king within hearing 


-never, Tsav,had he been Known to fill his 
own crop of a morning until the crops of all 
the hens about him were well packed with 
all good comestibles. 

Such then was Jack,such was King John. 

But, mind vou, this gallant bird had) not 
been a king all his life. No, and neither 
had he been born a prince, 

There was a tivstery about his real origin 
and species. Judging from the color of the 
ess from whieh he was hatehed,Jack ought 
to lave been a Coehin. 

Hat Jack was nothing of the sort. 

Tthink it highly probable that the egy in 
question was stained by some unprincipled 
person, toumake it look like that of the fa- 
vorite Coehin. 

Be that as ot inayv, Jack was duly hatched, 
andoin course of tine was fully fledyed, and 
one day attenmpted to crow, for whieh little 
pertorimance he was not only pecked on the 
mack by the two fat old hens, bat chased all 
round the vard by King Coekeroo, who was 
then lord and tvester of the farmyard. 

When he grew a little older he used to 
belake himself to places remote from obser- 
vanes, and study the song of chanticleer, 

Butthe older he grew, and the prettier he 
ywrew the more King Cockeroo seemed to 
dislike him: indeed, he thrashed him every 
morning amd every evening, and at odd 
times during the day, so that) at 
life beagwne tost unbearable. 

One morning, however, when glancing 
downwards at his leuws, be observed that his 
spurs had grown long and strony and sharp, 
and afer this he determined tothrow off for- 
ever the yoke of alleginee to cruel King 
Cockeroo; he resolved to try the fortune of 
war even, andif he lost) the battle, he 
thought to himself he would be no worse off 
than before. 

Now on the following 
happened to find a niece large potato, and 
said he to himself “Hullo! Dia fortunate to 
dav; P'U have such a miee breaktast.” 

“Will you indeed 2° eried a harsh voiwe 
quite close to his ear, and he found hinwselt 
in the dread presence of King Cockecroo, a 
very large yellow Cochin China. 

“Will you indeed 7°" repeated his majesty. 
“How dare you atternpt to eat a whole pota 


(lav vouny Jack 


t». Put it down at) once and leave the 
vard.”’ 
“I won't,” cried the little cock quite 


bravely. 
“Then I'll make you,"’ roared the big 
one. 
“Then [ sha'n't,’" was the bold reply. 
Now, like all bullies, King Cockeroo was 
a coward at heart, so the battle that followed 
was of short duration, but very decisive for 
al! that, and in less than five minutes King 


| defy them ? 


| bons the new dress of Mary the iM) kinaid, 


“IT think,’ said the farmer of Buttercup | 
Hill one day to his wife, “I think we'd | 
better have the old cock for Sunday's din- | 
ner.”’ 

“Won't he be a bit tough ?"" his good wife | 
replied. 

“Maybe, ny dear,’’ said the farmer, **but | 
fine and fat, and plenty of him, at any | 
rate.”’ 

Poor Cockeroo, what a fall was his! And 
oh! the sad irony of fate, for on the very 
morning of this deposed monarch’s execu- 
tion, the sun was shining, the birds singing, 
the corn springing up and looking #0 green 
and bonny; and probably the last thing he 
heard in lite was King John crowing, as he 
proudly perched himself on the edge of his 
water-tub throne. One could alimost afford 
to drop a tear of pity for the dead King 
Cockeroo, were it possible to forget that, 
while in life and in power, he had been both 
a bully and a coward. 

But bad as bullying and cowardice are, 
there are many faults in other beings which, 
if not eradicated, are apt to lead the posses- 
sor thereof to a bad end. I have nothing to 
say against ambition, so long as it is lawful 
and kept within due bounds, but pride is a 
baud trait in the character of either old or 
young; and if you listen I will tell you 
ow this failing brought even. brave and 
gallant King John to an untimely end. 

Atter the death of King Cockeroo the pride 
of Jack knew no bounds, His greatest enemy 
was gone, and there was not now—so he 
thought — another cock in creation who 
would dare to tace him; for did they not 
all prefer crowing at a distance, and did he 
not always answer them day or night, and 


His bearing towards the other fowls began 
to change. 

He still collected food for the hens, it is 
true, but he no longer tried to coax thei to 
eat it. 

They would doubtless, he said, partake of 
it if they were hungry, and if they were 
not hungry, why, they could simply leave 
it. 

Juck had never had much respect for 
human beings—they ! poor helpless things, 
had no wings to clap, and they couldn't 
crow ? they had no pretty plumage of their 
own, but were fain to-clothe themselves in 
sheep's raiment or the cocoons of caterpill- 
ars; and now he wholly despised them, and 
showed it too, for he spurred the legs ot 
Giosling the ploughboy, and rent into rib- 


because she had invaded his territory in 
search of eggs. 

Even the death of the two favorite hens I 
have told you of, which took place some- 
what suddenly one Saturday morning, failed 
to sober him or tone down his rampant 
ride, 
, He installed two other very fat hens in 





their place on the perch, and then crowed 


last Jack’s | 


' iny-glass, and reflected his gay and = 
i 


Cockeroo was flying in confusion betore bis | 


youug but vietorfous enemy. 


Wien he had left the yard, the long-per- | 


secuted, but now triumphant Jack mount- 


ed his throne—the afore-inentioned water- | 


butt, and crew and crew, unti) he was so 
hoarse that he couldn't crow any longer ; 
then he jumped down and received the con- 
ratul ations of all the inhabitants of the 
arm-yard. And that is how Jack became 

King John. : 
The poor deposed monarch never after- 
dared wo come W the yard,in which he 


| 
mere loudly than ever. 

He spent much of his time now on his old 
throne; for it was always well filled with 
water, Which served the purposes of a look- 

| 
ly person, his rosy comb, and his nodding | 
Plumer. He would sometimes invite a | 
favorite towl to share the honors of his throne 
with him, but I really believe it was inerely 
that its plainer reflection might make his 
own beautiful image the more apparent. 

“Oh! he would ery, “don't I look lovely, 
und don't you look dowdy beside me? 
Kurr! Kurr-r-r!Am I not perfection it- 
selr?’’ 

Of course no one of the fowls in the yard 
dared to contradict him or yainsay a word 
he spoke, but still I doutt whether they 
believed him to be altogether such a very 
exalted personage as he tried to make him- 
self out. 

And now my little tale draws speedily to 
ite dark, but not, I trust, uninstructive 
Clome, 

The sun rose among clouds of brightest 
crimson one lovely summer morntag, and 
his beams flooded all the beautifal coantcy, | 
making every creature and everything glad 
birds and beasts, flowers and trees, and rip- | 
pling Streams, 

Alas! how often in this world of ours is 
the sunrise in glory followed by a sunset in 


gloom, Noon had hardly passed ere rock- 
shaped clouds began re bank u in the 
south and obscure thesun, the wind fell to 


a dead culin, and the stillness became op- 
ae pod but it was broken at length by a 
oud peal of thander, that seemed to rend 


| the earth to its very foundations. 


Then the sky grew darker and darker: 
and the darker it grew the niore vividly the 
lightning flashed, the more loudly pealed 
the thunder. 

Then the rain came down, such rain as 
neituer te good farmer of Buttercup Hill | 


ao happily. He | 


nor his wife 
fore. Kin 


for himsel 
en seat, but even there they were 


drenched, and a very miserable sight they 


presented. ak 
“Oh! what a terrible storin!"’ cried a wise 

old hen. am 
“Who is afraid?’’ said the proud King 

John, stepping out into the midst of it. 


and his companions under the 


/“Behold my throne; it shall never be 


moved,” 
Dread omen! at that very moment a hoop 


| sprang up with a loud bang, the staves be- 


gan to se , and the water came pour- 
ing out tween them, deluging all the 
place, and well nigh drowning one of the 
two hens which had bravely tried to share 
Jack's peril with him. : 

‘Kur—r—r!" cried the king, astonish- 
nent and rage depicted on every lineament 
of his countenance. “Kurr! kurr! what 
trickery isthis? But, behold, I have but 
to mount my throne and crow, and at once 
the thunderand the rain will cease, and the 
sun will shine again.” 

He suited the action to the ward, but alas! 
the sun never shone again for him. His 
additional weight completed the mischief, 


| and the tottering throne gave way with a 


erash, 
There was woe in the farmyard that day, 
for under the ruins of bis throne lay the 


] 
ever remembered seeing be The way to those grades is opened 


John was fain to seek shelter | 


a 


to 
everybody, as with the t and 
onding vith the children of high officials, 
the higher the education the easier to yet in. 
ee — ~ regard — of oll or 
university gets in of € ot 
between the grades 14-9 at — By roo -a 
ing the civil service he is advanced in 
rades in regard of he shall find 
»y his high officials, and thus acquires and 
enters into rights which his parents never 
dreamed. The society of these officials can 
be divided into three categories, from 1 to 4, 
from 4 to 9, and from 9 tol4. The firs 
making the cream and received at the court 


' mixed with the rich Russian, and a few 


foreign rich shoddy merchants, makes the 
highest Russian city society, and does not 
differ much from the official society in 
other countries. 


French is the usual language, receptions 


/ and etiquette are carried tothe utinost,leav- 


ing a little of national character in regard of 
hospitality. Scandals and divorce very fre- 
quent. While the ladies pass their time in 


| paving each other visits and talking about 


lifeless body of Jack—the one proud, the | 


| once mighty King John. 


Hl - @- —-=—-- 


RUSSIAN SOCIETY. 





PF\UE Russian society consists of different 
classes or circles, mainly: 
nearly 100,000,000 inhabitants of all sorts 

of nationalities, with different custoins and 

religion, it is very difficult to trace a line 
where “society’’ beyins,and we can say that 

9 per cent. of the entire population belongs 

to the class of peasants from which we have 

famners and laborers in the city, who live in 
their peculiar style outside of their work- 
time. A Russian peasant after his daily 
work in the field, comes home and spends 
his time either laying on the stove or In the 
liquor store, which are in abundance in 
every Village, and are mostly kept by Jews; 
while his wife chores about the household, 

ing behind the household animals; and 
the children, the young peasants, male and 
fernale, spend in summer theirtime in the 
village, in the chef streets, where you can 
see them dancing and singing. The girls 
make a circle, and moving graciously to the 
left and right, accompany the dance with 
some national, beautiful, but commonly 


sul, wal rhymes, relating some old, ola his- | 


tory with which the Russian popular liter- 
ature is overtilled. 


opera, ballet, or last intrigues and events,or 
arrange fairs and theatre for benevolent pur- 
pose for the poor, or spend their time in 
some literary way, the husbands, sons and 
brothers spend from one to three hours in 
some government office, where the smaller 
officials do their work, and in the evenings 
you can see them in some theatre, club or 
even low posen, gainbling and spending the 
sweat of the re 

The second ca ry from 4 to 9 makes a 
circle for itself and admits in its midst liter- 


|}arv and mercantile element, mixed with 


From the | 





The young inen, when | 


invited by their sweethearts, participate in | 


these dances, being placed in the middle | 


of the cirele, and if the girls want to make 
tun with them they at once clap the hands 
and run away, leaving the young fellows 
alone. 

The character of this Kind of population is 
a very good one, their morals .very grand. 
A divorce is unknown, and the most heroic 
acts have been done by these simple girls. 
After 15 (a yvirl)and 16 (a man), if they do 
not choose themselves a sweetheart, their 
rents arrange the matter, No talk is suf- 
ered by the parties in question, and some- 
times this gives reason for some very sad 
consequences, as suicide, ete. But as this 
custoin exists for 1,000 years, and every boy 
and girl know it, they try at a very early 
time tomake what is called in English, alove 
match, and, thanks to this, the Russians are 
ahealthy people. When they marry, having, 
in 99 cases out of 100, neither house or stick, 
x Russian proverb for expressing poverty, 
they get a little bit of land or continue liv- 
ing with thejparents of the party which is 
the better off, and thus we can see in 
one Russian village, a cottage where are 


| living grandfather, grandinother, father, 


mother, children, grandchildren, and very 
often even the relatives of the one or other 
party. The wedding is a very interesting 
one, as besides a good deal of old traditional 
performances before the wedding, it is ac- 
companied by noisy games and festivities, 
where the whiskey and beer play a grand 
role. 

From the other 10 per cent. of population 
we see in the first place the so-called no- 
bility. The old hereditary noblemen are 
very tew toalay, and the families can be 
counted by every Russian. They are highly 
respected, and those who have not lost their 
means live partially on their properties, 
where they continue a style of life remem- 
bering the times of Catharine, or even older. 
A fine houge, looking rather like a castle, 
furnished with furniture sometimes tgree 
or four hundred years old, parks i x 
lish style, orchards and a whole of 
male and female help, who to-day are 
trained in the same way as at the time ot 
slavery, but with the only difference that 
they are paid to-day for their services. 

Lucky is the stranger who falls in the 
house of such a nobleman. He will enjoy 
and know what means Russian hospitality. 
The landlord will receive a stranger like bis 
brother, and order some rooms to be pre- 
pared tor him. Fishing, yachting, hunting, 
and all this interrupted by some brilliant 
fete, given to honor his guest, where the 
neighbors are all invited, or come unin- 
vited, as it is sufficient to live near such a 
man in Russia, to be his guest at any time. 

This class of “| have very few repre- 
sentatives in the cities, as they hate the 
modern foreign ways and pianners. 








— 


Soine of them are alnongst the staff, and | 


those are very true and faithful servants of 
the Czar, their lite in towns being in the saine 
style. And they like very much to see 
among their guests literary men and other 
intelligent society, not re ing rank or 


| 


i 


inilitary, corresponding by their ranks, and 
ag is not much difference in the style of 
ife. 

The third category are the sinall officials, 
or what is known under the naine of offici- 
als by the people. Doing the whole work 
of the officials above them, they receive an 
average pay of from $50 to $250 a year, not 
enough to live and too much to die on, and 
therefore are obliged to associate with the 
lowest population of cities, and if you see 
once in a while a rich merchant amongst 
them some traud is sure to be committed in 
the governminent. The wives pass their tine 
doing the housework, not being able to 
afford a servant's help, or in their leisure 
pass the tine by making visits among their 
circle, where the whole conversation turns 
around any Smal) dissensions, 

The class called in foreign countries 
tradesman is not represented at all, and 
has to live amongst themselves, and the 
same is in regard to male or female clerks, 
workmen or laborers. All these eastes have 
their clubs and entertainment, leaving only 
street, theatre and church where they meet 
and ure all equal. A. BLACHOWISKI, 

, <= © <> —— 

BARON ROTHSCHILD AS A BEGGAR.— 
Eugene Delacroix, the artist, dining one 
day in Baron James de  Rothschild’s 
hospitable home, fixed his eyes repeatedly 
on his host in so searching a manner that 
the latter could not help asking his guest, 
when they left the dining room, what it 
was that had to such a degree riveted his 
attention. Delacroix acknowledged that, 
having for some time been vainly search- 
ing for a head such as he would like to have 
for # prominent beggar in his new 
picture, he was suddenly struck what 
asplendid model the Croesus would make 
who was entertaining him at his table. 
Would it be too greata favor to ask the 
Baron to sit for a be ? Rothschild, who 
was fond of art, and not displeased to be 
reckoned among its chief protectors, grace- 
fully assented to act a part probably never 
perforined before by a millionaire, and ap- 
peared next morning in the celebrated 
painter’s studio. Delacroix hung a tunic 
on his shoulders, placed atall staff in his 
hand, and assigned to him a posture, as if 
he were resting on the steps of an ancient 
Roman temple. In this attitude he was 
discovered by a young fmend and pupil of 
the painter's, who alone had the privilege 
of being admitted tothe studio at all times. 
Surprised by the excellence of the model, 
he congratulated hig master on having at 


| last found exactly what he wanted. Not for 


*# moment doubting that the model had just 
been begging at the porch of some church 
or at the corner of a bridge,and much struck 
by his features, the young man, espying & 
moment when the artist's eyes were averted 
—— a twenty-franc piece into the 
model's hand. Rothschild keptthe money, 
thanking the giver by a look,and the young 
man went his way. He was, asthe banker 
soon found out from Delacroix,without for- 
tune, and obliged to give lessons in order to 
eke out his living. Some time later the youth 
received a letter, mentioning that charity 
bears interest, and that the accumulated in- 
terest on twenty (rancs, which he, prompt- 
ed by a generous impulse, had given to 4 


man in appearance a bewwar. was lying at 
his disposal in Rothchild’s office, to the 
amount of 10,000 francs, having born five 
hundred fold like the seed in the parable. 





VARNISH BRUsHES.—Varnish brushes 
should never be allowed to touch water, 4s 
it not only injuries the elasticity of the hair, 
but a resin is deposited in the hilt of the 
brush, which can never be thoroughly re- 
moved, and which will work out little by 
little when the brush is used, destroying 
the glossy surface which otherwise might 
be obtained. 

Oe 
How to Get Sick 

Expose yourself day and night, eat Wo 
much wathioen peace. 4 work too hard with- 
out rest, doctor all the time, take all the 
vile aepems advertised, and then you will 
want to Ow 

How To GET WELL.— Which is answered 


in three words—Take Hop Bitters! 














ins of 
brains of old. 

How poor are they who have not pa 
tience. 

Pride hides our faults trom ourselves, and 
magnifies them to others, 

Our own hearts, and not other men’s 
opinions, form our true honor, 

Punctuality requires no undue exertion, 
and its influence is a most salutary one. 


Before you set about asking God's bless- 
ing, make sure that you have earned it. 





The friendships of the world are often | 


confederacies In vice or leagues of picasure. 

Like threads of silver seen through crys- 
tal beads, let love through good deeds show, 

You cannot dream yourself into a char- 
acter—you must hammer, and forge yourself one. 

No liberal man would impute a charge of 


unsteadiness to another for having changed his opin- 
jon. 


Difficulties are always mountains till we | 


meet them, and mere mole-hills when we have passed 
them. 

The hardest thing in the world to do so 
constantly that you can doit well, is to mind your 
own business, 

We see how mucha man has, and there- 
fore envy him; did we see how little he enjoys, we 
should rather pity him. 

A worldly life has as much restriction, in 
different ways, as a good life, without the final re- 
muneration that a good life has. 

To rejoice in others’ prosperity is to give 
content to your own lot; to mitigate another's grief 
is to alleviate or dispel your own. 

We ought to think much more of walk- 
ing in the right path than of reaching our end. We 
should desire virtue more than success. * 

Censuring, with the desire to mortify, is 
very different from that suggestion of our errors, 
which it is the office of friendship to give. 

Truth is a sure pledge not impaired, a 
shield never pierced, a flower that never dieth, a state 
that feareth no fortune, and a port that ylelds no dan- 
ger. 

The essence of true nobility is neglect of 


self. Let the thought of self pass in, and the beauty 
of a great action is gone, Nke the bloown of a sotled 
flower. 


The influence of many good people is un. 
doubtedly much diminished by their want of that 
courtesy which has been well called benevolence in 
small things. 

The dove, recollect, did not return to 
Noah with the olive branch till the second tine of her 
yoing forth; why then should you depend on the fatl- 
ure of the first attempt ” 

If you cannot speak well of your neigh- 
bors, do not speak of them atall. A cross neighbor 
may be made kind by kind treatment. The true way 
to be happy is to make others huppy. 

There is one stimulant that never fails, 
and yet rever intoxicates—duty. 
sky over every man—up Into his heart, maybe, inte 
which the skylark of happiness always goes singing. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


A statistician estimates that courtships cost 
three tons of coal each. 

It is said that women who travel in Egypt 
return to civilization confirmed smokers. 


Femininities. | 


There is no cloud without a lining. In| 


Utah the support of a husband does not devolve all 
on one wife. 

We know an old maid who says it's bad 
enough for the mento get married without fools of 
women imitating them. 

A London paper says: ‘The damage done 
to the reputation of a heedless girl usually comes from 


| women rather than men.** 





Nearly all the ladies about the English 
Court are -vellon in years. Some of the maids of 
honorar feep in the forties. 


A oman in Michigan had her ear so 


j 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


badly frozen that it dropped off. This style of ear- | 


| drop will not probabiy become popular, 


In the wine districts of Europe where the 
grape is crushed by the treading process, women with | 


small feet are rather looked upon as small potatoes, 
and get sinall pay. 

A chap in Oregon married four wives 
within ten miles of cach other, and wasn't found out 
until the four happened to meet ata pie-nic and dis- 
played the same style of ear-rings. 

The social status varies in different locali- 
ties, For instance, in Colorado, a girl who can't go 


after the cows on a bare-back pony, without bridle or | 


halter, Is looked on with contempt. 


Wide mouths are very fashionable for wo 
men this season, They should be woru in an uncon- 
scious wide smile, just as if half a dozen proposals a 
day was the common lot of womankind, 

The great number of seal-skin  sacques 
worn In Chicago is quickly observed by a visitor, Chi- 
cago women are not the most beautiful in the world, 
but they have their husbands well In hand, 


Twenty-one girls of Kenosha, Wisconsin, 


| have *‘Resolved that ifthe young men wont come and 


| she had recognized him at once, 


way to 
natural 


sce us, we will go and see them.*" That's the 
talk, girls; cheated out of vour 
rights. 

A lady complains that she is not getting 
educational value for her money. Her husband asked 
their boy six questions on his last return from school, 
To tive he replied correctly, The answer was, ‘Il don't 


don’t be 


know,”* 


Miss Margaret Hicks, a young lady now 
living at Syracuse, is an accomplished architect, She 
took the architectural course at Cornell University, 
and afterwards studied her art for three vears in 
Europe. 

The Queen of Spain was asked how she 
could endure to sit through a bull-fight, ‘*Ab!* said 
Dona Christina, ‘‘you know Lam very near-sighted, 
and whenever Lgotoa bull-fight I always forget to 
take my eyeglasses with me, ** 

They had been at the masquerade, where 


“Was it the loud 





| beating of my heart, my darling, thattold you I was | 


Duty putsa clear | 


Parents should lay lay it down as a rule 


never to smile or in any way show approval or merri- 
ment at any traitin a child which they would not 
wish to grow with its growth and strengthen with its 
strength, 

It may seem of little moment to be punc 


tual, but te use the words of an eminent theologian, 
*‘our line is made up of little things.*" Our attention 


to them is the index of our character, often the scales | 


by which it is weighed. 


“The virtue of Paganism was strength; 
the virtue of Christiauity is obedience.’ As obedi- 
ence is simply conformity to the law of life, it is the 
condition of increasing strength, while strength un- 
consecrated to service soon turns to weakness, 


A cheerful face is as good for an invalid 
ashealthy weather. To make asick man think he is 
dying, all that is necessary is to look half dead your- 
self. Hope and fear are as catching as cutaneous 
complaints. Always look cheerful, whether you feel 
so or not. 

The profoundest fact that a man stands 
upon, and out of which he Is developed—that which 
constitutes the very sap and fibre of his manliness 
ishis moral sense. This alone, when upright and 
pure, makes him a compact stability in society as well 
as in his private relations, 


People restrain noble impulses, grand 
thoughts, warm affeetions, keen sympathies, under 
the delusion that they are thus purifying or refining 
their natures. Thetruth is, they are only impover- 
ishing and debaving them. It is both cowardly and 
selfish to decline to use gifts which might be made 
helpful and eucouraging to humanity. 


We put too much value on the transient, 
and too little on the permanent. The things that are 


| homes, but when they appear in the 


cident, and cried over the rain of her dress, 
| you see mine is spoiled, too,** said the lady. 


seen are transient; the things that are not seen are” 
permanent, Eternal immovable things are the things | 


that we reach by our thoughts and by our imagina- 


tions: while the things which we are handling, and | 
) text: 


for which we sacrifice all else, are transient. 
——_—=<>-- > - 
Remain at Home. 
If you are saffering from Consumption or Catarrh, 


don’t let your friends or physician induce you to | 


leave home and its comforts for Colorado or Florida. 
Send for the Compound Oxygen Treatinent. It will 
do more for you than any change of climate. In are- 
cent letter from Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, introducing a 
friend, a resident of our eity, whom he had persuaded 
to give Compound Oxygen a trial, he says: **His 
physicians advised him to go to a better climate; but 
his meins will not permit this, and I know the cli- 
mate of Philadelphia, improved by your Compoun4 
Oxygen, will do him more good than a removal to any 
climate on this continent; and in saying this I «pean 
from my own large experience in California, Flori ta, 
and in the elevated plains of the country."* As Judge 
Kelley is one of onr oldest patients, bis opinion of 
Compound Oxygen {sof great vaiue. Treatise on 
Compound Oxygen, with large reports and full in- 
formation, sent free. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 18 
and 111i Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


near?** murmured he, Oh, no," she replied, °'t 


recognized your knock knees, ** 

“Is your husband a religious man %’ 
asked a tract-distributor of the lady of the house. 
'No,*' she said, ‘tmy husband is an habitual drunk- 
ard, Heis nota religious man, but he is in constant 
connection with the spirit world, ** 
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News Notes. 





When 50 a man is said to be im the youth 
of old age . 


HEALTH IS WEALTH. 


Planting in the fall relieves the pressure | 


of Spring work. 4 

The tanners of Cameron county are ship 
ping calfskineto Paris. 

Cocoanut growing is becoming an import- 
ant industry in Florida. 

The Austrians are the best players of 
lawn tennis outside of England. 

The police of Boston now wear helmet- 
shaped hats of the London pattern. 

In Italy they license hand-organs which 
are in tune; a discordant note is not permitted. 

Dr. Talmage thinks that the five-year-old 
children of to-day will live to see the millenium. 

Senator Bayard's father, uncle,and grand. 
father were members of the United States Senate. 

Being intoxicated three times deprives a 
man of the right to vote under the old French law, 

A training school for evangelists, colpor- 
teursand Bible-readers will be opened in Paris next 
month. 

A lighted paper applied to the flue, when 
starting a heater fire for the first time, 
smoking. 
iron 

and 


France is now building seventeen 
elads, England ten. This will give France 3, 


Fngtand 57. 
A popular science writer tells us that a 


will prevent | 


| 
| 





| Ten 


school-room should contain from 30 to 40 cuble feet | 


of air to each pupil, 


When horses are caught ina heavy cold 
rain, they shonld be rubbed dry and blanketed as soon 
as they reach home, 

Whitewash may be colored with venetian 
red, umber, or indigo, adding enongh 
give the desired tint, 

In New Zealand sparrows have multiplied 
tosuchan extent that poisoned wheat is now used try 
the colonists to destroy them, 

White and cream-colored 
to be the winter fashion, More pronounced colors are 
of China-blue and pistachio-green, 

The Supreme Court ot Massachusetts has 
decided that the ringing of factory bells at an early 
hour in the morning is a nuisance, 

The small farmers in Germany cannot 
hol theirown, Nearly 4.000 farms were offered for 
sale last year, and 1,000 found no purchasers, 

Queen Victoria attended a theatrical per 
formance a few days ago forthe Mrat time in twenty 
years, at the special request of the Prince of Wales. 

The British"Admirality have recently re- 
cognized the importance of swimming, by making 
the ability to swim a condition of entry into the roval 
navy. 7 

Mrs. Garfield has requested that five of the 
flags which decorated the Inside of the pavilion where- 
in her dead husband lay, should be given to her ehil- 
dren, 

It costs about $310,000 to gain an election 
in the German Parliament, which beats anything 
that American Congressional candidates have to con- 


| tend with. 


A contemporary thinks it is curious to look | 


down the alsles of a full church and see at the end of 
every pew aman, Very sellom does a woman sit at 
the door of a pew. Why? Can it be because the man 
insists on having the most comfortable seat ¥ 


Consolation: Mme. Z, (Paris, of course) 
lost her husband, and would not he comforted, For 
days and days after the funeral she wept floods ot 
tears. Suddenly a thought struck her, ‘I 
little consolation, ©* she said: ‘‘T will know where he ts 
at night.** 

Boston’s fair daughters have taken the ws 
thetic nonsense deeply to heart. One 
quired for furnitare-covering-—‘‘Something with a 
distinet individuality--but- rather subdued and—pen- 
sive— with a—dash of pathos and -faint suggestion of 
infinite tenderness. ** 


The Empress of Austria spends a great 
deal of money, although she is a woman of simple 
habits. Her last hunting trip to England is reported 
to have cost $200,000, She rises at five ofclock in the 
morning, practices gymnastics regularly, and smokes 
a great many cigarettes. 

Moorish women dress very gaily in their 
public streets 
they are enveloped in white muslin or calico from 
head to foot, and glide along like ghost-, thick white 
veils covering their faces. In private life they are 
found of gorgeous coloring. 


A lady in Paris upset her inkstand, and 


the ink was spilled over her dress, @s well asover that 


Her friend made great ado about the ac- 
‘But 
"Ve *, 


of a visitor. 


but it'« your Ink, ** answered her friefid. 


Was it mere carelessness, or malice afore- 
western minister choowse the 


thought that inade the 
them, for they know not 


**Father, forgiv. 


| what they do,*’* on a Sunday when the sermon was to 
' be followed by the marriage ceremony bo tween a sexe 


agenarian lover twice left a widower, and a b.ushing 
widow of sixty-five ?"* 


Once upon a time a woman died; and as 
the mourners were carrving her to the grave they 
tripped againsta stumpand let the coffin fall. She 
revived, having only been in adeeptrance, Two 
rears after she really died, and as they were carrying 
her down the same road and neared tht same stump, 
the discon-olate widower sobbed, ‘Steady, buys 
steady: be very eareful t*° 


A youth was lately leaving his aunt's 
house after a visit, when, finding it was beginning to 
rain, he caught up an ombrella that was snugly placed 
in a corner, and was proceeding to open it when the 
old lady, who for the first time observed his move- 
ments, sprang toward him, exclaiming: ‘‘No, no-- 
that you never shall: I've bad that umbrella twenty- 
three year-, and it has never been wet yet, and I'm 


sure It shan’t be wetted now!** 
‘ 


P } 
have one 


The number of insane gmersons in the 
United States ts put down by experts at 190,000, and the 
same authorities say that 10 to 2) per cent, are curable 
by present methods, 

The colored people of this country are 
proportionally far ahead of the whites in the religious 
profession, nearly a million and a halfof them being 
members of churches. 

A New York judge has just fined a busi. 


ness house of that city 9309 for its ‘unlawful enter- 


| prise** in apphebending and searching a respectable 


recently ine 


woman on suspicion of theft. 

It is stated on good authority that a can- 
ary bird at Sheerness, England, is able to utter «en- 
tences so as to be readily understood! Sometimes the 
bird luterpolates phrases in & song. 

Vennor predicts an open winter on the 
Amertean continent, Weare tohave a continuance 
of the warm wave during the winter, ‘broken by 
waves of low temperatare of brief duration, 

A party of lynchers, after hanging « rob 
ber at Socorro, New Mexico, discovered that two of 
their number were mounted on stolen horses, An im- 
mediate trial resulted in convietionf and two more 
bodies were quickly suspended, 


Certain parts of Alsace are overrun with 


very destructive te erope, 


field mice, which 
During asinglc week in September no fewer than %, 
am of them were killed, and fora three weeks cam- 
paign against them in the same month the return. are 
{32,7 

A house was taken to pieces for removal) 
at Negaunuee, Mich, and on the following morning 
nearly every bitof It was missing. A search among 
twenty-seven families’ wood piles 
tery, and twenty-seven fines of ten dollars cach were 


prove 


solved the mtve 
bisa prermanel. 

The latest invention reported by a Japan 
ese Journal |», that after extensive experiments, » 
inventor there lesaid to have saceceeded in makin. 
rifles of sitk, Theyare described ‘‘as right as iron 
guns, while they are easy of carriage, and have avery 
jong range.” 

The clergymen of Roxbury, 
devising new methods of temperance work, 
of them bs to employ an agent to visit the Police Court 
every day, interest himeelf in the cases of men ar- 
raigned for the Gret time for intoxication, and adept 
rm west judicious for their 


Mass. are 
and «one 


whatever course may 


reform. 
nail + ee 


Givea Up by Dercters. 

‘Is it possible that Mr. Godfrey is up and at work, 
and cured by so simple a remedy *°° 

‘assure you it ls true that he is entirely cured, and 
with nething but Hop Bitters: and only ten days ago 
his doctors gave him up, sad salt he must dte,** 

“"Well-a-day' That's remarkahie! { will go this 
dav wilyet oom forms pour teeorge—I know hops 


are gee” 


of either to | 


REALTE OF BODY 18 WEALTH OF utp. 
RADWAY’S 
ARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


Pure blood makes sound flesh, «t borne and a 
clear skin. If you would have your 4 your 
gence svund wae oy os a our oa! Lien 

ruse BADWAYTS LLI ae 
BOLVENT. 

A remedy com oft tents of extracrdina 
medical easential to purify, heal, v4 


and invigorate the broken-down and wasted . 

UICK, PLEASANT, SAFE and PERMANENT in 
ite treatment and cure, 

No matter by what name the complaint may be de- 
signated, whether it be Scrofula, Consumption, My a 
lila, Uleera, Sores, Tu Bolla, it hw or t 
Kheum, diseases of the Langs, ys, J 
Womb, Skin, Liver, Stomach, or € either 
chronic. or constitutional, the virus the is 
in the BLOOD which supplies the waste, and bellds 
and repairs these organs and wasted tisewes of the 
system. If the blood is unhealthy, the process of re- 
pair must be unsound, 


The Sareapariilian Reeolv not only is a 
compensating remedy, but secures t * 
action of cach of the organs. It establishes th - 
out the entire oyatems Functional harmony, 


ou 
plies the blood vessels with a pure and healthy <r. 
rent of new life. The skin, after a few days use of the 
Sarsapariiiian becomes clear, and beautiful. Pimples. 
Hlotches, Back Spota, and Skin Eruptions are re- 
moved: Sores and Uleers soon cured, Persons suf- 
fering from Serofula, Eruptive Diseases of the Byes, 
Mouth, Fars, Lega, roatand Glands that have ac- 
cumulated and spread, either from uncured dis- 
cases of mercury, or from the use of Corrosive Subli- 
mate, may rely upon a cure If the Sarsapartilian ts 
continued a saffictent time to make its impression on 
the «yatem, 

(ne bottle contains more of the active prinet ot 
medicines than any other preparation. Taken ina 

spoonful Doses, while others require @ve of aix 
timesasmuch, OQne Dellar Per hotite. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN TIE WORLD, 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 









| WILL CURE MORK COMPLAINTS AND PRF- 


note-paper is | 


| enced, or if seized wi 


PARE THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN AT- 
TACKS OF EPIDEMICS ANDCONTAGIOUS 
DISFA rt . ’ REID LHL 

° iF 


zs 
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> 
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z 
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THE MOMENT RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 18 
AVPLLIED EXTEMNALLY—OR TAKEN INTER- 
NALLY, ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS—PAIN, 
FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 
In all cases where pote or discomfort ta expert- 
h Influenza, Diphthert ore 
bar Pg Munips, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, Hillous 
Colle, Inflammation of the Howels, stomach, Lang 
Liver, Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever an 
Ague, or with Neuralgia, Headache, TK. Doloreux, 
Toothache, Farache, Nervousness, Sleeplesaness, 
or with Lumbago, Paintin the Back or Kheumatiom, 
or with Diarrhea, Cholera Morbusa, or Dysentery, 
or with Burna, Scalds or Brulees, Chilblafna, Prost 
Kites, or with Strains, Crpeape or Spasms, the appll- 
cation of KADWAY'S READY nbiiee will cure 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few hours 


RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS, 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with aeweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 

RADY AY'S PILLS for the eure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Howela, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation ( ontly enens, 
ludligestion, 4 be a wla, Biliousnesa, bever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viecera. Warranted to effect a perfect 
cure, Purely vegetable, containing no mereury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs. 

BQ iibwerve the following symptoms reaniting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs; Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulneseof the Blood inthe Mead, Acid- 
ity of the Stomaeb, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Pood, Fulnes or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eroc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, (hoking 
or Suffocating Sensations when In a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots of Webs before the Might, 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Mead, Deficiency of Pers. 
yiration, Vellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain tu 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Herat, 
Burning tn the Fleeh, 

A few dows of i ADDW AY'S riLis will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per KBox. 

We repeat that the reader must consult our booke 
and papers on the subject of diseases and their cure, 
among which may te named ; 

“Palee and True,” 

“Radway on Irritable t rethra.” 

“Radway on Serofuin,*’ 
and Mhers relating to different classes of [liseases, 

SOLD BY DKUGGISTs, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


seod aletterstamptse RADWAY 4&4 ¢0., Ne. 33 
Warren Street. New York. 


B@ \uformation worth thousands will be sent tu you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Jon, KADWAY'* off estatliched KH. KR. KR. KMesaaies 
than the tase and worthless imitations of them, as 
there are False Kesolvents, Reliefs and Pills. he 
~ure and ask for Kadway's, and see that the name 
**Radway'' ls onwhat you buy. 
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N ew Publications. | 


The latest firm to enter Into competition 
with the established New York publishers is 
that of White & Stokes, at 1152 Broadway. 
Both members of the firm were formerly | 
connected with Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co 
They intendgo publish this week a new 
novel, by W. O. Stoddard, the author of 
‘‘Dab Kinzer," etc., entitled ‘‘Esau Hard- 
ery." They will also bring out ‘‘The Christ 
mas Ow! Watching for Santa Claus." which 
willbe a novel holiday affair, Another of 
their intended publications is the prize’paint- 
ing book, ‘Good Times,"’ by Miss Dora 
Wheeler, the designer of Prang's second 
eo card for the coming Christmas. The 
ook will be very beautiful in appearance, 
and will be published at a moderately low 
price 


MAGAZINES. 

The Century Magazine (Scribner's Month 
ly) is the title under which the publication 
with which the late Dr. Holland was identi 
fied, makes its appearance in its November 
issue. Its outward appearance is unaltered, 





except by the extension of the tithe. The 
frontispiece of thisnumber is a clear, well 
printed portrait of George Eliot's unhand 
some but strongly-marked face, to accom 
pany which Frederick W. H. Myers con 
tributes a sketch of her life and works. The 
illustrated contents of the number are: A 
Diligence Journey in Mexico, by Mary Hal 
leck Foote, with illustrations from the writ 
er's own sketches; In the Footsteps of For 
tunyand Regnault, by Lizzie Wo Champ 
ney, with illustrations from those artists’ 
works; Around Cape Ann, by Hiram Rich; 
Costumes in the Greek Play at Harvard, by 
Frank I). Millet; The So-Called Venus of 
Melos, by W. J. Stillman, with views of a | 
number of antique sculptures; and Tomaso | 
Salvini, by Emma Lazarus, a sketch intro 
ductory to an essay by Salvini himself on 
Impressions of Some Shaksperian Charac.- 
ters, which will be read with interest as 
showing the great actor’s own conception of 
the parts he plays. There are, also, the be 
ginning of a serial story called, Through | 
One Administration, by Frances Hodgson | 
Burnett; a story by Mark Twain; an essay | 
on Compulsory Lane Routes on the North | 
Atlantic, by Captain Horatio MeKay, anda 
number of interesting miscellaneous articles 
The Century Co., New York 

The Popular Seience Monthly for Novem 
ber contains: The Industrial Type of So | 
ciety, by Herbert Spencer; Deterioration of 
American Oyster Beds, (1) by Licutenant 
Francis Winslow; Volcanocs, their Action | 
and Distribution, (illustrated); Physical Ed 
ucation, by Felix L. Oswald; A Half Cen- 
tury of Science, (1) by Sir John Lubbock; 
Organic Remains in Meteoric Stones, by 
Francis Birgham, The Available Energy of | 
Nature, by Sir William Thomson; The Du 
ration of fluman Life, by M. De Solaville; 
Worry, by Dr. J. Mortimer Granville; 
American Climate and Character, by Ed 
ward ©. Towne: Sketch of George Jarvis 
Brush, by Prof. T. R. Lounsbury (with por 
trait); Correspondence, Editor's Table, Lit 
erary Notices, Popular Miscellany and 
Notes. DD. Appleton a Co.f publishers, New | 
York 

Potter'a American Monthly tor November 
contains the following articles, several of 
Which are finely illustrated: Along the 
Moselle and the Rhine; Nicht Versteh;Elec 
tricity the Force of the Future; Lora; Wild 
Fruit; continuation of Kith and Kin; The 
Furies; Love's Jealousy, Marriage Notes; | 
Dean Stanley; The Bread we Eat; The 
Charms of Music, Lostand Found, ete., ete, 
The departments are also very well filled 
with entertaining matter Potter & Co., 
publishers, Phila 

Appleton’ s Journal for November con 
tains the following interesting articles: An 
Adventure in the Philippine Island; Saints 
and Sinners; Kambles Among Books; Arab 
Humor, Suit the Action to the Word, Over 
Praluction; Mr. Cimabue Brownon the De 
fensive, Recollections of George Borrow; 
My Troubles in Russia; Electricity as a Fac 
torin Happiness; Brigandage in Macedo 
niv, ete., ete. The departments are all full 
of freshand entertaining matter. Appleton 
& Ce - New York 

The Nursery tor November is full as it al- | 
ways is of good things tor young readers. | 
In the variety and interest of its matter and | 
Hustrations it brings not only pleasure but | 
improvement Lo ceuts a copy. Nursery | 
Publishing Co., 36 Broomfield Street, Bos- 
ton. 





NEW MUSK 
The Musical World for October not only 
contains a vast amount of well edited mu 
sical information, but six pieces of choice | 
music, the market price of which alone 
would be several dollars, Sve can commend 
this publication to our musical readers as 
something worth their attention. rainard 
& Co., publishers, Cleveland, 0. 
_ ——_— 
THovsaNnps of ladies to-day cherish grite- 
ful remembrances of the help derived from 
the use of Lydia FE. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. Ih posicvely cures all female 
complaints. Enclose « stamp to Mrs. Lydia 
E kham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, 
Mass., for her pamplicts. 


| those that have used Kidney-Wort agree that it is by 





MY GERALDINE. 





| 
You have not changed, my Geraldine, } 
Your voice is just as sweet and low, 
You are as fairy-like in mien, 
As four and twenty months age. 
Since Hymen tied the fatal k not | 
I've basked within your glance’s beam; | 
Your beauty bas not dimmed a jot, | 
You realize a puet’s dream. 


A poet craves for boundless love 
And beauty of the first degree; 
I'd do with leas than that, my dove 
I'm much more moderate than he. 
The gleam from dark-frivged eyelids sent, 
The witchery of tune and look, 
1 would forego to some extent, 
My Ueraldine—if you could cook ! 


Humorous. 


Valuable lost time—A missing watch 


The circular saw is said to have an off- 
i 








hand way about it. 
The man who knows you well may for 
get all about you when you are ill 


The man who struck an attitude has not | 
yet been prosecuted for assault and battery. 


It rains so hard in some portions of Cali- 
fornia that the fish scout under the rocks to” keep 
dry. 

The wsthetics of Boston are daily gaining 
strength and assurance, They now speak of hash a» 
**‘a mosaic.*’ 

A negro aged 110 years has just been 
married in Geargia, and the papers are wishing hima 
long and happy Ufe. 

Hle couldn't raise the mortgage on his 
building lotsa, and so, poor man, without becoming 
blind, he lust his site. | 

All that is needed to sell mining stock is 
a water-colored map, two pleces of ore purchased at a | 
jJeweler’s, andaman with cheek and a fool with 
money. 

A Detroit man was astonished the other | 
day to find that the telephone could talk French. He | 
sald he had a kind of an idea that it was an American | 
luvention, 

“Lay off your overcoat, or you won't 
feel it when you go out,*’ said the landlord of a west- 
ern inn toa guest, who was sitting by the fire, **That's | 
what I'm afraid of,’ returned the man, ‘‘The last 
time Twa. here Dlaid off my overcoat. I didn't fecl 
it when | went out, and haven't felt it since, ** 

—_- ca a 
The Doctors Disagree 
as to the best methods and remedies for the cure of 
constipation ani disordered liver and kidneys. But 


fur the best inedicine known, Its action is prompt, 
theronyh and lasting. Don*t take Pills and other 
mercuriils that poison the system, but by using Kid- 
ney-Wort re-tore the natural action of the organs, 

New Covenant, 





Important. 

When you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
gaye Doapressaye and Carriage Hire, stop at Granp 
UNtos Tloren, opposite Grand Central Depot, ~ 40 
elegant rooms, titted up atacost of one million dol- 
lars, reducwdto gland upwards per day. European 
Plan, Elevator, Restaurant supplied with the best. 
Tlorse-cars, stages, and elevated railroads to all de- 
pots, Families ean live better for less money at the 
(ran tnton Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 


—<>_- --——- -- | 


G- @©+ 

Old solid Bought. silver and Platinum of al 
kinds. Dull value paid. J. L. Clark, Rellable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver, 823 
Filbert St., Philade!tphia, Pa. Send by mall or ex- 
press. Mention Tie Post, 

——_—_>- - ——-- 

&@ When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these columns they will 
confer a fvor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 





| Peet. j 





OSTETTER, 








of life, a properly-cooked meal, affords little or no 
present enjoyment, and much subsequent torture to 
a confirmed dyspeptic. But when chronic indigestion 
is combatted with Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, the 
food is eaten with relish, and most timportant of all, 
is assiinilated by and nonrishes the system. Use this | 
grand tonte and corrective also to remedy constipa- 

tion, Dillousness, rheumatism, fever and ague, 
; For sale by all Druggists and Dealers generally. 


SCROLL SAW, RESIGNS... 
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DB. C. W. BENSON, of Baltimore, Md, 


| inventor and proprietor of the celebrated Celery and 
| Chamomile Pills, These Pills are prepared expressly 


tu cure Sick Headache, Nervous Headache, Neuralgia, 
Nervousness, Paralysis, Sleeplessuess and Dyspepsia, 


and willevre any case, no maticr how obstinate, If | 


properly used, They are nota cureall, but only for 
those special diseases, They contain nu opium, mor- 


phine, or guluine and are not a purgative, but regu- | 


late the bowels and eure constipation by curing or 
remo\ ing the cause of it. They have acharming ef- 
fectupon the skin, and a lovely, quieting effect upon 
the wervous system, simply by feeding its ten thou- 
sand Lungry—yes, In some cases starving absorbents., 
Div) meke or ereate nerve matter, and give power, 
sorce and buoyancy to the nerves, and in that way in- 
crease mental power, endurance and brilliancy of 
inind, Nobody that has a nervous system should ne- 
giect to take them two or three months in each vear, 
asa nerve food, if for no other purpose, 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 0 ceuts a box. Depot, 
lus North Lutaw St., Baltimore, Md, By mail, two 
boxes for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.%, to any address. 





DR. C. W. BENSON’S ‘ 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure F 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMIMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 5 
DISZASCS OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and | 

TENDER ITCHINCS on ell parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressing in THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 
and external troat.: ent. 


DB. BENSON'S NEW BREMZDY 








A‘) first class d-nuggists have it. <rice$1. per packages. — 


CONSUMPTION. | 


Ihave a positive remedy forthe above disease; by its 
use thousands of crises of the worst kind and of long 
standing have becu cured, Indeed, so strong is my 
faith in its efleacy that I will send TWO BOTTLES 
free, together witha VALUABLE TREATISE on this 
disease to any sufferers Give Express and P.O, ad- 
dress, Dr. T. A. SLoCctUM, IST Pearl st., New York. 


A LIBERAL OFFER ! 


A_ FINE STEEL FNGRAVING of PRESIDENT 
GARFIELD, ty) the ecleorsted ariist, PERINE, mailed 
toevery one whosends Ye, for one year's subsecrip- 
tion to the Fiueational Visitor and Temperance 
Ensign, an page monthly, 
EpUCATIONAL Buerav, 12.45 Chestnut St., Philada, 


OLD HICKORY CEMENT. 


The best on earth for mending everything! Qe, bot- 
the sent as sample, postpaid, on receipt of lie. Cata- 
logue of 10°0 fast-sellins artictes free, F. Nason & 
Co., Manufacturers, Lit Na-snuct., New York, 





$e " 


Address CENTRAL | 


————— 


FLORENCE 


OLL - STOVES 


~—AND— 


HEATERS. 


No Smoke, 
No Smell, 
Absolutely NON: 
EXP IVE. 


Send for 
Circular and 















S. E. Corner ithe 
Arch Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





| Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 
is unequaled as a positive 
Alterative and Cure for 


Asthma andD 

{ andall their attendantevils. It does not merely 

afford temporary relief, but is a permanent cure. 

Mrs. B. F. oped wep = ej of it: = 
rprised at the speedy your remedy. 

the frst medicine in siz has loosened ~ 


cough and made expectoration ont. I now sleep 
night without coughing.” If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to 


HM. P. K. PECK & 
853 Broadway, New Tock. 


e A Leading London Physi- 
clan establiches an 
H its Office in New York 
for the Cure of 
Epileptic Fits. 


From Am Jour of Medicine 
Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London) who makes a spe- 
clalty of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured 
more cases than any other ving popaeesn ome success 
_ has simply been astonishing: we have heard of cases of 
| over 2) vears’ standing, successfully cured by him: he 
| has published a work on this disease, which he sends 
| with a large bottle of his wonderful cure free to any 
| sufferer who may send theirexpress and P.O. address, 
We advise any one wishing a cure to address 
| Dr. AB, MESEROLE, No, #% John St., New York, 


1866 1s6e6 
a oof B 
g i 7) F 
22” For Roofs, 5 
wu 
™ iN Walls & Ceilings 
= In place of Plaster, 
< = Made also into Carpets. | 
& P>w.H. Pay, Camden, ¥.2. 
fl Fxg = Baccessor to O. J. FAY. 


ireunlar and Sample sent free, 


HUSBAND’S 


CALCINED MAGNESIA, 


Four First Premium Medals Awarded. 
More agreeable to the taste, and smaller dose than 
than other Magnesia. 
For sale in Government-Stamped Bottles, at Drug- 
gists’ and Country Stores, and by 
T. J. HUSBAND, JR., PHILADELPHIA. 


ANOTHER BOOM FOR AGENTS. 


NEW Boo 
MARK TWAIN'S: 
The Prince and the Pauper,”’ 


Will outsell all his previous works, and offers you the 
best chance of your life to make money rapidly. Old 
agents will act preanptly and secure choice territory, 
and we advise you to do the saine, Outfits now ready. 
Send at once tor circulars and terms to 
i. N. HINCHK LEY, Publisher, 
148. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


We have the best selling Ten Cent Ar 
ticle in the world. One agent ordered 
1%, Sept. 18th, 300 Rept. 221, 600 Sept. 
2th, 600 Oct. 4th, 800 Oct. sth, 600 Oct. 
14th, 600 Oct. 26th, 500 Oct. 88th, 600 Nov. 
agent s 








Ist. Total, 4.40 in 43 days. eo same 

vid 683 in two daya, and says it is the best gelling arti- 

| eleheeversaw. Tip Top profits. 7. with serene. Cents 
WORLD Mant FACTO iG CU., 123 Nassau Bireet, New York. 


ofover 150 Elegant Needle-Work De- 
| signs for Lanbroidery of all kinds, Lace- 

work, &«, with di:grams showing the me- 
| thed of making all the stitches; 12¢; 2 for 
| Die, postpaid, PATTEN & Co., 47 Barclay St,, N.Y. 
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want d 8 nd sta. p for mautvth Llustrated 
MASSACHUSETTS ORGAN CO., Mfrs. 
SS and S7 Washingtou Sirect, Boston, Mace 


The Wonderful Mechanical $5 
5. PIANO-ETTE du. 
THE MOST MARVELOUS INSTRUMENT OF THE 4GE- 


lous <tyle Cas 
Difficult and s.inple music produced in a pore 0 cts. 6 


Price, only $5. ego euch. 


tune. Au omatic and Mecha Organs, BS t ical 
Music, 4 fot. Cabia t Orge:.s. ch. Mus 
I pO St 5 
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F acetiz. 


How to keep even with the world—Don’t 
be odd. 





Persons of abandoned habits—Dealers in | 


old clothes, 

Horse thieves in Texas are serenaded by 
string bands. 

A corn dodger—A man who avoids wear- 
ing tight boots. 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 
Answer—The undertaker. 

Old gold is the prevailing color, but it 
takes new gold to procure it, 

When water gets to be $2 a bottle, fash- 
lonable people will prefer it to champagne, 

**Excuse the liberty I take,"’ as the con- 
vict remarked when he made his escape from the State 
prison. 

**‘Darn your rise!’’ the poor man said to 
the coal-dealer who advanced the price of coal fifty 
cents per ton. 

This country is never without its evil. 
Just about the time the fly disappears politics begin 
to get active, 

*‘We are out of sight of land on the lake, 
Will,’* said our little§ six-year-old. 
sbore’s fell in.*’ 

Charity covereth a multitude of scenes ;the 
Gevil has one redeeming trait. He never gives a 
boarder a cold room. 

It is said that there are seventy-eight me- 
thods of adulterating beer, And yet how many thou- 
sands of adults drink it. 

‘‘What will you do when I am dead?’ 
asked a mother, fondly, of her little girl. ‘*Eat up 
all the sugar,’ was the reply. 

The Russians ought to make good Arctic 
explorers, because they control the Poles, and can 
get at them without any difficulty. 

Small things are likened toa grain of 
sand, but when you bite on the grain of sand in a bis- 
cult you see the mistake in the comparison. 

Editors in this country are always behind 
the age. In Iceland the editors carry the papers 
about and trade them for dried meat and whisky. 

‘The mill will never grind with the water 
that is past,’’ maybe, but the hand-organ grin¢s right 
along with the airs that are past a couple of hundred 
years. 

“I have come to the conclusion,’’ said 


Brown, ‘‘that the less aman knows the happier he 
is.** **Allow me to congratulate you, Brown, ** sais 


Fogg. 
The acme of politeness was reached by 


the Nevada mining superintendent, who posted a 
placard, reading: ‘*Please do not tumble dowa the 
shait.’’ 


There is something radically wrong about 


“Il guess the 


our professions when a plous minister only gets foriy | 


cents for joining a couple, and a wicked lawyer yets 
$ for untying the same. 

Young man, the world revolves. While 
you are getting glad that the Ice-cream and sorta- 
water season is about over, the church fair and thea- 
tre season will immediately follow. 

The witness said that the laundryman, 
very much ruffled, collared the boy and yave him a 
cull, because he caught him in the act of stocking him- 
selt with the contents of the drawers. 


A few days ago Maud wanted to go bare- 
footed, like the boys. Ina little while she came in, 
saying, ‘‘Mamma, my feet are all wearing out, and 
papa will have to get me some new ones." 


An effort will be made this season to in 





troduce full dress for gentlemen at the opera, There 


seems to be an impression that a man doesn’t enjoy 
music in garments made to hang around the strects 
in. 


“Patrick, how many days do I owe you | 


for?’’’ ‘*Three days, yer honor.’’ ‘*‘Why, how do 
you make that out?’’ ‘*‘Monday was one day, and 
Tuesday was two days, which makes three—three days, 
sir.** 


A New Jersey tobacconist displays a 
frankness that speaks well for his honesty,—or some 
other quality. His advertisement says: ‘I shall 
continue to keep on hand imported cigars of my own 
manufacture, *’ 


A Manayunk man saw advertised ‘‘a sure 
cure for drunkenness,.’' He forwarded the necessary 
dollar, and received by return mail, written on a val- 
uable postal card, in beautiful violet ink, the magic 
words, **Don*t drink.’’ 


There is only one woman we know of 
who can let other women pass without looking after 
thein to see whether their polonaises are shirred in 
the elbow or cut bias on the watch-pocket. The wo- 
man we have reference to isa tobacco-sigu on Pine 
street. 


“I threw this off in ten minutes,’’ softly 
said the poet, placing a manuscript on the editorial 
table, The editor said that when it came to speed no 
long-haired poet should distance him. And he threw 
it off 1u less than ten seconds—off the table into the 
Waste-basket. 

‘“‘The mainspring of Italian music in the 
eighteenth century,’ says a recent writer, ‘*was the 
exclusive and passionate worship of the human 
voice,*’ 





The mainspring of Italian music in the | 


nineteenth century, as near as we can figure it, isin | 


the organ-grinder’s arm. 


There are two farmers in Jersey whose 
property adjoins, One of them raised a full crop of 
potatoes In a certain field, while his neighbor's field 
on the other side of the fence produced not a potato, 


This singular circumstance is explained by the fact | 


that the latter didn't plant any potatoes in the field in 
question, 

A Kentucky paper recently stated that a 
Prominent citizen was ‘‘greatly trcubled with insom- 


nia.** After the editor had got out of the hospital | 


he decided to never again use anything but plain lan- 
Fuage in writing of his fellow-townsmen. Kentuck- 


lans are not troubled with an extraurdinarily large | 


amount of education, bet they sl.cot straight, and 
Make ciplavations afterwards, 


TH E SATUR DAY 


An Irish lady who is quite on her guard 
against betraying her national accent, Is reported to 
have spoken lately of the ‘‘createre of Vesuvius, ** 
fearing that the ‘‘crater’’ would betray her origin 


Iwo sulky lovers sat with averted head 
for half an hour without speaking a word. Alt last 
he ventured touask: ‘‘How do you like it, my dear 

**First rate, thank you, ** said she, ‘4t keeps my back 
warm.’ 

“A good husband makes a good wife, 
says a philosopher, but he stops there, and don't say 
what he ‘‘makes’* herdo. Probabiy \u.ld the fre 
for him in the morning, or sit up late for him at 
night. 

—— 8 <a 
Liqaid er Dry. 

Some people prefer to purchase medicines in the 
dry state, so that they can see for themselves that they 
are purely vegetable, Others have not the time or 
desire to prepare the medic pe, and wish it all ready to 
use, 

To accommodate ea h @laas, the proprietors of Kid- 
ney-Wort now offer that well-known remedy to both 
Liquid and Dry form. 

Sold by druggists e. erywhere, —Truth. 








RS. LYDUAE,POMCHAM, OF LA, MASS, 





Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 





Health of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


| 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


fer all those Painful © hatate « and © sak nasess 
. oocommen tocur best foma le pepulatien. 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 


plaints, al] ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly edapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of devolopment. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by tts use. 

It removes faintness, fatulency, destroysall craving 
for etiroulanis, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
- cures Hoating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 

sacral Devllity, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
ne 

. That fecling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 

and hackache, iy always permanently cured by ite use. 

It « li) at ei) tines and under all circumstances act in 
harscny Wils tbe laws that govern the female system. 

For the cu: cof Kicney Complaints of either sexthis = 
Comnpound is unsnrnessed. | 

LYWIA Ek. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- | 
POUND is prepared at ZS and £35 Western Avenue, 
Iyon,Mass. Price §L Six bottlesfor 96. Bent by mail 
im the form of pills, also inthe form of losenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freoly answers all lettersofdnquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention thie Pager. 


No family should be without LYDIA R PINKHAM’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure ay ) gee 
and torpidity of the liver. per 
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CURES! 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS 

















and KIDNEYS at the same time, 


Because it cleanses the system of the potson- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri 












« B. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas. 
gays, Kidney-Wort cured Lim after regular Phy- 
@icians bad been trying for four years. 

Mra. John Arnall, of Weshington, Ohio, says 
her was give n jen wp te die by four pr ominent 


paretc was af ards cu by 
~~ ny 


XM. M. R. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio, 
Gays be was not expected to live, bel bloated 
beyond belief, but Kidney Wort cured 

Apna L. Jarrett of South x Y.. eays 
that ceven years enffering from kidney troubles 
and othr complications was ended Ly the use of 
Kidney. Wort. 

John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 
for years from liver aud kidney troubles and 
after taking “barrels of other medicines,” 
Kidney Wert made him well 

Michael Coto of Betgemery Gute, © ps” 
suffered cight years w be ficu 
was unable to work. Kidney Wirt made him 


” 


























“ well as ever. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation a and Piles. 
tar it is put ap in Dry ¥ orm tn 
tin cau’s, ome pre of f which makes eix qnarts 
of mediine, 4iso in Liquid Ferm, v Con. 
~~ * ne fur those tuat caunot pre 
tar Bt acte with cqual efictency tn etther form. 
GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, 61.00 
WELLS, KICHAKDSON & Co., Prep’s, 
(Will scod the dry post-reid.) BUBLINGTOn, VP. 
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Porthe Distribution, at 
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Reliable Dry Goods,} 
Ready Made Suits for 
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Agents wanted for Life of Pre«t- 
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ar é ful history from cradle to grave, 
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so fast. The book sells iteelf. mmpersence bot neces 
vary, @allure unknown. All make immense profits 
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Ladies’ Department. 





FASHION CHAT. 


eve foifowing are some of the newest 


and most tasteful models of dresses: A — 


traveling dress t of cainels hair striped 
with plush. Round the skirt is a deep 
flounce, pleated in such a manner that only 
the plush stripes are visible. The polonaise 
in of green camels hair withsquare basque 
opening over a waistcoat of Pekin plush; 
the polonaise is open in front to show the 
wide striped flounce, and is edged with a 
reverse of Pekin plush. The collar and 
cuffs are also ofplush. At the end of the 
seam on each front is sewn a small 
string of moire ribbon, the strings being 
tied together in a pretty bow, This striped 
plush for trimming is quite a novelty; it 
consists of alternate woollen and plush 
stripes each an inch wide; the woollen 
stripesare inade upof mixed greens, the 
plush stripes area rich myrtle green, A 
short vetement of camels hair is worn with 
this dress, edged with a wide Pekin plush 
band; the sleeves are also trimmed with 
it and it is fastened with green silk cords, 
edged with chenille tassels; the vetement 
is lined with plush the colorof the woollen 


stripes, This very stylish traveling dress | 


ix finished off by a green felt hat with two 
long feathers, both being placed on the 
maine side, and, hanging behind, reach al- 
mnost to the middle of the back; the feath- 
ers are fastened to the hat by a bright hum- 
ming-bird. 

A Recamier costume has the skirt of seal- 
brown silk, with a band of shaded velvet 
placed quite flat about twenty inches from 
the edge; this shaded velvet consists of 
stripes of many widths and many colors, 
crossed here and there with moire water- 
ings, giving the material a very bright effect. 
Below the velvet band are three narrow 


pleatings matching Some important shade | 


in the velvet. The lony tablier is of brown 
satin de Lyon, and falls over the velvet 
band, a wide reversof velvet ten inches 
high edging it; the sides of the tablier are 
gauged with a heading three inches high, 
lined with velvet, and ure sewn to the back 
breadth of the tunic; the tunic is arranged 
behind the three pulls of satin de Lyon, 
each puff being separated by eight rows of 
gauging. The corsage isof velvet, curved 
on the hips and forming «a puff lined with 
satin at the back; the sleeves are of velvet 
t the elbow, the rest is of puffed satin. The 
hat to accompany this costume is of long- 
haired felt, lined with bouillonne satin de 
Lyon, with five simall feathers on the left 
side, and a long Amazon feather starting 
from under the small feathers and falling 
behind. On the right side is a drapery of 
velvet like that of the dress, with an old 
silver buckle. A very large hace collar and 
cutts of old Valenciennes are generally worn 
with this very artistic costune, 

The Louis XV. costumes and the Camargo 
comayes continue in great favor, and will be 
in vogue through the Autumn, 

A suitable costuime for half-imourning is 
of striped black and white silk. The skirt 
consists of three pleatings of the striped 
silk; between these flounces and the bas- 
ques of the corsage isa searf of plain black 
wilk, gauged perpendicularly in front and 
forming a drapery behind; this searf is 
edged with very rieh jet fringe. The cor- 
nage is of striped silk, the basques being 
edged with a wide bias of plain black silk, 
which is totally covered with a rich jet net- 
ting, and edged with fringe, The culls are 
of black silk and jet, and the buttons are 
covered with jet. The sleeves are made 
long, and the neck is trimmed with a wide 
shaw! collar of black silk. 

Another handsome black dress is of vel- 
vet and striped satin and moire. The skirt 
is covered with three wide flounces of vel- 
vet; above this, covering the edges of the 
busques, isa very rich drapery ofthe striped 
material, which is) gracefully arranged 
behind over the velvet flounces. The 
corsage with basjues is also of the striped 
material, with elegant old) silver buttons 
and cufts of black velvet; the sleeves are 
long. 

A dress of seal brown cashmere and satin 
is nade very much in the same style, but 
the under-skirt is quite diflerent; it consists 
entirely of gauged satin, edged with a 
brown cashinere, is shortin front, looking 
alinost like a searf, but long and well drap- 
ed behind; the corsage is of brown satin, 
made with basques draped over the tune; 
asash of brown satin, loosely tied, hiding 
the junctare of the pointed corsayge and bas 
ques. The long sleeves have gauged cutts. 

Another dress, also of brown satin and 
cashinere, is no less becoming; the brown 
is, however, of a much paler shade; the 
skirt consists alternately of ganged bands 
and boulllonnes of satin, edged with a 





pleated satin flounce, not very deep, pleated 
| in box-pleata, The cashmere tunic, rather 
| short, fits the figure just below the waist, 
and is draped behind ; the bodice is also of 
browncashmere, with a gauged panel both 
| back and front, gauged at the neck and 
waist only, the material between forming a 
| bouillonne; the cuffs are of gauged satin. 





| The large wide-brimmed hats this year are 


| of very becoming shapes, turned down on 
one side, and turned up partly in tront and 
the other side, or on the side only ; they are 
of various materials, beaver and felt both 
being very fashionable: the beaver hats are 
generally enormously large, the brim being 
very wide, and are very becoming Ww tall 
people; they are trimmed with magnificent 
feathers, the size of the brim necessitating 
richness and length; therefore, these hats 
will be very expensive, but are certainly 
most handsome and stylish. 

One large beaver of a delicate fawn color 
has for itssole trimming a really super! 


supple, long, graceful, it has adjusted itseIf 
exactly w the hat, and the effect, of course, 
is exquisite, — 

The large grey felt hats are also very be- 
coining, but the shapes are hardly so grace- 
ful as the beavers, this, however, being 
quite «a matter of taste; one grey felt has its 
brim lined with pleated plush, a drapery of 
| plush encircling the crown, and a grey 
| feather starting from « plush bow. 

Some of these large hats are entirely cov- 
ered with plush or velvet the eflect being 
very stylish; one is of flat maroon plush, 
trimmed with along shaded moroon feath- 
er; another of brown velvet has the imate- 
rial arranged flaton the crown and upper 
part of the brim, which is, however, lined 
with the pleated material; this brim is 
turned up in front, anda very long feather 
comes from behind and curls over the brim 
in front; this feather is beautifully shaded 
irom deep brown to pale orange. 

An enormous hat of plain black velvet 
| has a large white feather placed under the 
| brim; there are none above, the hat being 
only trimmed with wide black Spanish lace. 

Feather turbans will be more worn than 
any other class of head covering by young 
ladies during the interinediate season bet- 
ween sumer and fall. They are compos- 
ed of smoothly Laid breast and back feathers 
of the impean pheasant, seagull, partridge, 
prairie hen and even the domestic fowi, 
cock’s pluines being extensively used in 
these turbans as well as in combination 
with other pluinage for bonnet trimunings. 
Turbans of plush, iningled with plumage, 
will also beinuch imore worn. These are 
more irregular in shape and adimit of a 
variety of trimmings, such as a bow or tip 
of bright olor, Doves are a favorite object 
used in this manner. There are also worn 
with these turbans a pretty mull, searcely 
more than a dainty satchel or mouchoir 
and purse receptacle, ‘These are very much 
like those of last season, being made of 
plush, lined with lace and satin, and are 
ornamented with a sinall parrot or a dove, a 
bright ribbon around its neck yiving a 
touch of color to the subdued tones used in 
the other materials, 
| Acorrespondent, writing toa Cincinnati 
paper says: Fashionable women seem to 
have become convinced at last that paint- 

ing the face is the height of folly. Possibly 

sume of the reform has been compelled by 

the electric light, in the cruel illumination of 

which the faintest touch of powder or rouge 

is revealed. Our strects are now so full of 

it that in the evening, when the face 
painters do their worst, any artificial col- 
| oring is more palpable than at noonday. 
The pigment formerly doubled on the eve- 
brows has to be altogether discarded, and 
the most offensive practice inthis line that 
remmainsat all common isthe reddening of 
the lips. Somebody has patented a device 
for inaking the slits in letter-boxes visible in 
the nighttime. It consists in outlining the 
aperture with luminous paint. Perhaps 
some of our girls similarly treat their 
mouths with bright red, so that kisses in the 
dark may be feasible. 














Fireside Chat. 
ryVil pretty Watteau cretonne, With groups 
of figures on it, is much in request 


ings for sofa cushions, square ottomans, 
blotters, the centres of simall square table- 
clothes, chair backs with luce talling from 
the and quilts, are all arranged from 
it. A quilt recently shown me was very 
| effective. The centre was composed of a 
Watteau group and measured about three- 
quarters of a yard square. It was bordered 
with dark claret velvet ribbon, tolerably 
wide, and then beyond with pale blue erc- 
tonne, finished off with a jinding of the 
sume colored velvet. In each of the four cor- 
ners a Watteau group had been cut out and 
cleverly applique, the figures and leaves 
being brought into relief with colored 
silks. The centre group was worked over 
in the same way. At the corners of the 





feather of exactly the same shade; thick, | 


just now for decorative purposes, Cover- | 











6in. wide) pale blue silk was worked in 
feather-stitch pattern, to hide the joins. The 
quilt was lined with pale blue sateen, and 
was a very handsome piece of work. An- 
other novelty in quilts isa foundation of 
silver-grey sheeting, with border of vine 
leaves, worked in claret-colored arrasene at 
a little distance from the and two 
crossed vine leaves studded over the entire 
surface at equal distance. The leaves are 
larger round the border than in the centre 
of the quilt, and are all of one color—ot a 
rich purple shade. An ornamental quilt 
can be arranged with a centre of gold-color- 
ed satin sheeting, on which is worked a 
handsome Berlin-wool pattern; the canvas 
isalldrawn away, and a broad guipure 
d'art insertion added all round; then two 
| 6in. wide puffs of the satin sheeting, divid- 
ed by a second row of insertion, and a fall 
_of guipure d‘art lace terminating it. The 
| lining should be of a contrasting color, to 
show through the lace. The puffed sheet- 
ing is managed by plaiting the strip at each 
edge on to a band of muslin. Circular and 
square cushions can be made up in this 
stvle in satin, and look very pretty. 

A revival of very old work is carried out 
} in the following way, for cushions, quilts, 
| lootstools, and the seats of chairs. A bold 
, design is first drawn in outline, of large 
flowers and leaves, on a piece of material, 
and over the outline is tacked a piping cord 
tw mark the design. Over the whole is 
placed colored: satin, which is secured at 
the edges; the raised outlines are then 
brought into relief by a row of stitching at 
each side of the piping cord. Any design 
will answer the purpose, and need not of 
necessity be floral The material on which 
it istraced and the cord sewn can be o” any 
description, as it does not show; the sil 
used for stitching is the same color as the 
satin. No doubt many ladies have sainples 


would illuustrate what I have described. 
The borders of satin coverlets were fre- 
quently ornamented in this style of work 
the design being undulating, and old 
wooden arm chairs have the seat: cushions 
of the same, 

Some new chairbacks are of thin oatineal 
cloth, and have the figure of a woman in 
foreign national dress, first worked in out- 
line, and then filled in with small pieces of 
colored stulfl. lor instance, atiny scrap of 
white muslin would form the high cap, a 
piece of red cashinere the skirt, another 
pesos muslin the apron, and an atom of 
lack velvet the bodice. I merely give 
these colors as an example, as the character 
ot the figure, and even the sex, is left to 
the taste and fancy of the worker. A sailor 
hoy, ora little girl in short quaint costume, 
could be urranged. The corners of a quilt, 
the border of a cloth or serge tablecloth, or 
the back of a blotting book might be origin- 
ally ornamented thus. 

‘he backs of blotting books are frequent- 
ly now covered with pretty cretonne, with- 
out binding, with a bow of satin ribbon in 
the centre of the upper side, and a fancy 
beetle or fly sewn on. 
made of satin, and intended for pertuming 
handkerchicfs and other artieles of dress in 
a drawer, havea bow of satin and a bird on 
one side; a green parrakeet, of a good size, 
isa fashionable ornament for the time. 
The bird Fm placed towards the centre of 
loops of ribbon, where the ends meet, with 
the wings stretched out or not, according to 
fancy. 


rated with a lattice work of gold filoselle 
chain stitch, andasmall star or flower in 
each space, worked in chenille. A very 
beautiful standin 
arranged inthe following way: The four 
panels were of deep old-gold satin sheeting, 
with a dado of dark brown velvet. ) 
velvet was worked atrellis in shaded-brown 
crewels,touched up with greenish greysand 
a little red as if lichen was growin 
wood, Each trellis bar measured a little 
were seven crossed pieces in each panel. 
Climbing in and out, and high above the 
trellis, were sprays of fern, Rit avowine 
daisies, foxgloves, honeysuckle, and a poppy 
or two with leaves. On_the top bar was 
perched a singing bird ; above hovered some 
rich tinted butterflies, and higher still some 
fiving birds. The birds were life-size. The 
fraine was of black, stained, unvarnished 
wood, and the panels each about half a yard 
wide and a yard high. Each panel was 
slightly varied as to the position of flowers 
and birds. 
work, 





| and the simulated sticks are painted or made 
| with gold paper, pasted on to satin. Arti- 
ficial leaves, flowers, berries, ete., come in 


for placing in the middle of a bow of satin | 


| ribbon, and decorating wall baskets, satin 
| sachets, or palin-leaf hayd screens—all of 
them so ornamented, are fashionable now. 
A novelty in patchwork is 
forming squares and diamonds of narrow 
folded silk, sewn together,the two halves of 
the squares being different. The scraps are 
folded at the corners, and very small ones 


coine in for the centre of the square. Some- | 


times a larger piece is kept for the centre, 
and a flower worked on it. The seraps are 
turned over paper, as in ordinary pateh- 
work, and removed afterwards, With flan- 
nel or print scraps is equally effective. 

A small folding table screen, standing on 
a table, was shown me recently, prettity or- 
namented with shells and cifeate dried 
seaweed. The bac und was colored 
paper, and the shells formed flowers. This 
7 oo po Bhgee nd. by the sea. 

The wor n ex 

their holidays, 5 Sa aia 


(measuring from Sin. to | 


| 
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(orrespondence. 


Post, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The salary of 
the Mayor of Philadelphia ts $5, eo, 











| READER, (Benton, Ark.)—1. The works 


of Thomas a‘ Kempis were written in Latin. 2 They 


| have been translated into almost every language 


spoken by Christians. 


Sus, (Calhoun, Mich. )— Yours is a ques. 
tion which has been long and ardently discussed, and 
persons equally intelligent are found ranged on Oppo- 
site sides. 

Lity, (Bedford, Va.)—A pair of slippers 
of your own working would be a very suitable present 
to give to your betrothed; but if you are going to give 
yourself to the gentleman, all other presents are triv- 
lal in comparison. . 

PATTEN, (West Virginia.)—Fanny J 
auschek, the Bohemian tragic actress, was born at 
Prague. Her name is pronounced Ya-now-shek, with 
the accent on the first syMable, and the ‘‘a"’ 





of this old-fashioned. work by them, which | 


Scented sachets, | 


A pretty violin case of satin can be deco- | 


screen, lately seen, was | 
On the | 


on the | 


over one inch and a half in width, and there | 


Some novel hand sereens are made of | 
Satin stretched over a wire frame bent into | 
the shape of a large fan. On one side a broad | 
band of artificial leaves or flowers is sewn, | 


roduced by | 


pronounced as in ‘‘far.*’ 

Darsy, (Orange, N.C.)—When you leave 
in the evening do not say anything expressive of your 
obligation for the honor they have done you in 
inviting you to tea, or anything of that sort; simply 
| say good-bye to them in the accustomed manner, 


SPANIARD, (Washington,O. )— Mason and 
Dixon's line is the southern boundary of Pennsyl- 
vania, separating it from Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia, The line was laid out and was run im part 
by two English engineers, Charles Mason and Jere- 
miah Dixon, in 1763-67, being completed In 178-84, 


R. A. L., (Lee, Tl. )—The lady has a right 
to be discontented and angry with you if you go away 
and leave her for weeks together without cause. But 

| if business calls you away and you explain this to her 
| and she persists in being angry With you notwith- 
standing, why, the best thing you can do is to let her 
nurse her wrath, and look out for some other lady who 
Is not so unreasonable, 

Par, (Logan, Ark.)—1. The morning is 
the best time for study, 2. Yes: you can improve the 
memory ; the way to proceed about it is this: begin 
by committing to memory a dozen lines of prose or 
poetry every day, say fora week; the following week 
try twenty lines a day: increase this number still 
further the third week, and so on, If you keep thle 
up for a year or two, you will then have a better 
| memory than most people, 


JAMES, (Louisville,K y.)—Nature should 
teach you the way to kiss your sweetheart so as to 
please her, Butif it has made an exception of you In 
this particular, the next best thing you can do Is to 
apply to your sweetheart herself; she, no doubt will 
condescend to instruct you, It is trne, of course, she 
may prefer aman who is already perfect in the oscu- 
latory art. In that case, you may have recourse to the 
stage, either lyric or dramatic, 


Corns, (Quebec, Can.)—To make boots 
and shoes waterproof, aud to successfully resist the 
snow-water, take mutton suet and sperm oll--one- 
third ot oll to two-thirds of suet; render the suet, 
strain, and while boiling put in the ofl. Mix well, 
and when cold it is fit for use ; then rub In well with 
the hand, near a warm fire, 2. We received your 
second letter, and reply that your above ingutry had 
to await its turn, 


ANN, (Pittsburg, Pa. )—If you wish to get 
‘rid of the young man who has come about you for 
| three years, but who of late has excited your displeas- 
ure by keeping unreasonable hours and chaffing you 
about other ladies, tell him plainly that he must stop 
visiting you, If he persists in visiting you after this, 
ask your father or brother to speak to him. If you 
have no father or brother, apply to the police and 
| they will afford you the protection needed, 


MINNIE, (Miamee, Ind. )—‘*Who was the 
original of Robinson Crusoe ?** It is belleved that 
| the great novelist Defoe first met with the name on a 
tombstone In agraveyard, The rarity of the name 
and possibly the fact that its owner had been a sailor, 
commended it for his purpose. The Crusoe family is 
' an old one in the English town of Lynn, and there is 
| no other family of the name known than the one 
which halls from that locality, Curiously enough, they 
' have usually been seafaring people, 
| W. W. W,, (Wayne, Mo.)—“Did not the 
United States buy and pay for Arizona and New Mex- 
leo? Was not California acquired by conquest ¥ Did 
| the United States ever pay Mexico for Califurnia 7" 





| In 1848, at the close of the Mexican war, New Mexico, 
| of which Arizona then was a part, was ceded to the 
United States, In 183 the borders of Arizona were 
| enlarged by the Gadsden Purchase, California was 

acquired and the possession was confirmed to the 
United States by the Convention of Gaudalupe HI- 
dalgo, 


| SMOKER, (Roane, Tenn.)—Medical au- 
| thorities differ widely on these questions, the mo-t 
respectable holding entirely different views as to the 
effects of tobacco upon the system, It is not to be 
forgotten, however, that the use of tobacco Is specially 
to be avoided by persons who have not reached their 
full bodily development. Medical authorities are able 
| to trace to its extreme use certain forms of pharyn- 


This was a beautiful piece of | ¢itis, dyspepsia, palpitation of the heart, and »v- 


called nervousness, Oculists ‘recognize a form of 
blindness known as tobacce amaurosis, Toothache is 
sometimes relieved by a smoke, 


ALEX, (Bourbon, Kans.)—The Battle of 
the Thirty took place at a spot called Midway (ak. 
in France, in the year 1351, between thirty French 
and thirty English knights, General .Bemborough 
wasat the head of the English, and General Beau- 
monvir led the French, Each commander selected 
| his best men, and the battle was a desperate one. 
| The English were at first successful; but Bemboroug! 

having been killed, the French renewed the strugsz!« 
with redoubled courage, and finally won the victery. 
| This was considered one of the most heroic exploits vf 
the age, and became so renowned that for many years 

afterwards, when speaking of a hard-fought field, it 
was usual to say, ‘*There was never such hard fight 
ing since the Battle of the Thirty.*’ 


Jess, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—You may best 
begin with Green's ‘‘History of the English People," 
which is easy reading and will give you distinct gene 
ral impressions, usually correct enough. Kaight’s 
History might answer a similar purpose, but it is dry. 
Then, for your special purpose, you must take up 
liallam’s ‘*Constitutional History of England." 
Frecman’s *‘Norman Conquest’ is also to I read 
and for certain periods you will find Hume important. 
Macaulay you will read, of course, for hi» vigoreus 
style and strongly-drawn pictures, and Froude, 


later on, for his Mterary interest, remembering that 
| he isan advocate and not ajudge, But if you 

Froude seriously you will need to read so much be 
) pide that we may as well end uur ilet with Macaulay. 





